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“TOKHEIM LO-BOY PUMPS - 


The Final Cost 


Model 39A Retrev-A-Hose. 12 feet 
of exposed hose is extended and re- 
tracts on cable and weight within the 
pump housing. 

The price of a gasoline pump is never really 
known until the pump is removed from service. 
Operation and maintenance, depreciation and 
length of life all enter into final cost as every oil 
man knows. Tokheim Lo-Boy pumps are so carefully 
designed and so precisely built that they out-per- 
form and out-last most pumps in the market today. 
Station operators everywhere tell us you can’t beat 
a Tokheim for operating efficiency and low main- 
tenance cost — that the final cost of a Tokheim is 
lower. Add to this the fact that first cost is no Pt IE et ee PC 
higher and perhaps you have the reason why more half of which retracts within the 
Tokheim pumps are sold. Why don’t you take ad- eee 
vantage of these greater values too? Call your 
Tokheim representative today! 


Write for New Bulletin ! 





OKHEIM 
TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 


4-SEASON PUMPS DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FORT WAYNE 1 SINCE 1901 INDIANA 
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Continental Oil Company 
Salutes An 
Illinois Jobber 


Royal D. Beals 
Beals Oil Company, Arthur, lilinois 


Some oil jobbers start early in life. Royal D. Beals be- 
came involved in the oil business around the age of five. 


No, he didn’t exactly have a bulk operation going by 
then, but his decision to enter the oil industry was firmly 
made! Royal’s father was in the oil business, and the 
house was often filled with oil men and oil talk. Then 
and there the youngster said, ‘““That’s for me!” 


Born in Arthur, Illinois, Royaliwas educated there, and 
later, went on to Eastern Illinois State College at 
Charleston for two years. He served in the Navy during 
World War II, emerging after 3% years as a First Class 
Petty Officer. Another thing he emerged with, was the 
Presidential Unit Citation, in recognition of his services 
at Okinawa. But Royal doesn’t talk much about that. 

Now Royal’s oil-jobbing career began in earnest. He 
bought a modest jobbing business in Arthur that had 
been established for some 20 years. His first objective 


was to keep a firm hold on all of the business enjoyed by 
the owners from whom he had made the purchase. But 
even then, he began to think about expansion—and a 
Conoco franchise. 


Why was “expansion” and “Conoco” synonymous in 
his mind? For several reasons. From his early childhood, 
he knew that Continental was a company of “‘firsts”’ in 
research and product development. Beyond considera- 
tion of Conoco product-appeal, was his strong belief in 
advertising as a powerful selling tool in the oil business. 
He knew that Conoco spends millions of dollars a year 
in advertising on both national and local levels—using 
national magazines, newspapers, farm papers, outdoor 
billboards, radio and TV. And he was well acquainted 
with the business-getting, customer-winning power of 
Conoco’s TouRAIDE, the free travel service that’s per- 
sonal as a handshake! 

Finally, talking things over with his nearby Conoco 
representative convinced him that this was a friendly, 
forward-going outfit, ready to lend their assistance 
whenever he wanted it. It was at that point that the 
Beals Oil Company took on the Conoco franchise. Since 
changing over to Conoco, Royal Beals has seen his 
expansion plans really get under way! He added dealer 
accounts and a substantial amount of new farm business. 
His gallonage on gasoline jumped 20%. His lubricating 
oils and grease sales increased by almost 100%! And 
business has been steadily improving to this day. 

In addition to a keen business sense, Royal has a deep 
interest in community and civic activity. In that sphere 


he has been secretary of his Masonic Lodge, a Com- 
mander of his American Legion Post in Arthur, and is a 
member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows and 
the local Rotary Club. He is past president of the 
Chamber of Commerce Association and has served as 
Justice of the Peace for a term of four years. He is also 
a Director of the Kaskaskia Country Club. Aside from 
the personal satisfaction these pursuits have given him, 
he’s found that they often bring him unexpected (but 
welcome) business. 


Royal and his wife, Harriet, are very proud of their fine- 
looking son, Kirk. Since this youngster’s father and 
grandfather have been happy and successful in the oil 
business, and since, once again, his house is often filled 
with oil men and oil talk—you can guess what this 
youngster will choose as his career. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Royal D. 
Beals—a 32-year-old businessman with more than 27 
years of oil “‘experience’”’ to his credit. He’s realized his 
childhood ambitions fully, and has done handsomely by 
his family tradition. What’s more, he’s right in the 
tradition of thousands of successful independent oil 
jobbers who play so important and constructive a part 
in their industry. 

We’d like more jobbers like him. If you are interested 
in a jobbing contract with Continental, why not write 
to the Continental Oil Company office nearest you, or 
to Ponca City, Oklahoma? If you are not within reach 
of Continental’s gasoline supply, we should be happy to 
give you information about the possibilities of increas- 
ing your profits by selling spectacular Conoco Super 
Motor Oil in any of the 48 states. 
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Lubricating Equipment 


to IM PROVE SERVICE “It gives the fastest, “Increased our service 
and INCREASE SALES —— owt efficient service.” ond accessory soles 


says by 15%" 

Richard F. Hatch soys 

Hatch's Gulf Service Anthony Joseph 

Youngstown, Ohio Mack-Bishop Super Service 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“My lube department “Makes every 


mokes more money lube job more 
than ever before.” profitable.” 


says soys 
Joe Martino Fred W. Snowberger 


Joe's Esso Servicenter Sheldon Operating Co 
Fairmont, West Virginio lLokewood, Ohio 
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Two Great New Products, Biggest Ad 
Campaign back Richfield Distributors 


Hundreds of leading newspapers are telling millions of motorists 
about Richfield’s two great new products—Richfield Ethyl“101 
PLUS” Gasoline and Richlube Super HD Motor Oil. Powerful 
sales promotion plus cooperative newspaper, radio and movie 
advertising gives even greater backing to Richfield Distributors. 
It’s typical of the vigorous support that Richfield gives to Inde- 
pendent Distributors. And remember, you still have the freedom to 


run your business your way. Get the facts on a Richfield franchise. 
Phone or write us today. 


MEW PRODUCT PACKAGES 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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Behind Our Headlines 


One of our preoccupations here at NPN is that of finding 
out all we can about our readers. So that we can tailor NPN 
more nearly to their needs. 

Just for example, every new subscriber, after he has been 
on the rolls for eight weeks, gets a letter in which we ask him 
for help in answering some 30 questions listed on an accompany- 
ing form. We wait those eight weeks, incidentally, because we 
want that new subscriber to have had time to form a few im- 
pressions about NPN—so that he will feel competent to volunteer 
criticisms or suggestions as well as telling us about himself. 

The response, to date, on the part of these new readers has 
been most gratifying. Although we began this particular sur- 
vey project only a short while ago, it already is turning up some 
mighty interesting and, we think, useful information. Some of 
that information we'd like to share with you. (You see, while 
we're dealing here with new subscribers, what we learn about 
them probably is typical of oil marketers generally and it’s good 
for the soul—and maybe the ego—to be able to stand off once 
in a while and sort of take a peek at one’s self.) 

There’s the interesting statistic, for instance, which bears 
out what we thought all along to be the case—that oil marketers, 
as a class, have an educational background higher than the na- 
tional average. Of the first 188 new readers responding to our 
survey, 172 are high school graduates. And 124 attended college. 

As for family status, 183 are married and doing very well, 
thank you, in the matter of progeny, with 113 having two or more 
children. Two seems about par, though. 

On the political side, 100 of 185 who chose to answer the 
question identified themselves as Republicans. Another 45 con- 
fessed to being Democrats, while 40 classified themselves as In- 
dependent. That last total, incidentally, is enough to make any 
election result close, assuming that the others really hue to the 
party line. 

And, finally but not least, it may be said of these new readers 
—and, presumably, of other oil marketers—that they are most 
active in community affairs. Ninety-one of the 188 belong to the 
Chamber of Commerce, 76 to a service club (Rotary, Kiwanis, 
etc.), 99 to lodges, 51 to some veterans organization, and 43 to 
the PTA, while 11 serve on the Town Council, eight on the local 
school board and 14 in such other public capacity. 
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It’s a lubrication lift 


_f 


New, labor-saving 
pays for itself in a 


Here is the new lift that brings hard- 
to-reach undercar parts “out in the 
open” for fastest, most profitable serv- 
ice, repairs, lubrication or brake work. 
The rugged new Frame Pick-Up Lift 
meets problems imposed by such new- 
car features as automatic transmissions, 
intricate wheel suspensions and frame- 
less bodies. And it’s equally efficient 


for all models of old cars. 


Relaxes springs—frees wheels 

A great labor-saver on repair iobs, the 
Frame Pick-Up Lift is ideal for lubri- 
cation and brake work because it re- 


laxes spring suspensions and frees the 


evelop new 


Greater 
accessibility 
or REPAIR and 
LUBRICATION 
jobs 


Simple and foolproof 
—anyone can operate 


lift 
few months 


wheels. It will handle practically all 
cars without using adapters. Simple, 
easily handled adapters are furnished 


for cars with unusual frames. 


Inexpensive to buy... 
to install . . . to maintain 
The initial cost of a Rotary Frame 
Pick-Up Lift is in line with that of 
other standard single-jack lifts. Instal- 
lation is also about the same; no ad- 
ditional excavation or piping is in- 
volved. Maintenance is negligible. 
For catalog and prices on this new 
profit-making Frame Pick-up Lift, write 
ROTARY LIFT CO., 1046 Kansas, 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 








economical Frame Pick-Up Lift 





Frees wheels 
for lubrication 
and brake work 


Gives maximum 


accessibility to : Relaxes all 
undercar parts spring 


suspensions 







Handles practically all cars 
without using adapters 


FRAME PICK-UP 
LIFT 


Engineered and manufactured by ROTARY LIFT CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. Write for catalog and prices 





CSC uses Tri-Sure Closures 
sro pists ww nsind owns £0 SCfeguUard 


large line of CSC Chemicals. Yet, although « 
these plants produce different products—in 
different parts of the country—the purity of purity 
the output is uniform. And it’s kept that way 


. : € & 

—from plant to purchaser—in drums equipped 

with Tri-Sure Closures”. ote a niformity 
Commercial Solvents Corporation is repre- 

sentative of the large roster of leading ship- 

pers which are as exacting in the protection 

of their products as they are in their produc- 

tion. So they use Tri-Sure Closures to make 

sure that drum shipments are safe from leak- 

age, pilferage and contamination. 


Let the Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal give 
you the perfected way—the proven way—to 
protect your products. Specify Tri-Sure 
Closures on every drum order. 


*The “Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of 
reliability backed by 30 years serving indus- 
try. It tells your customers that genuine 
Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri- 
Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 





Always specify 


CLOSURES 
on drum orders 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





FROM RAILS TO TRUCKS—One major supplier is 
switching from rail to truck shipment for moving 
its packaged products from the main points of sup- 
ply to its various terminals. In some cases this 
means truck hauls up to 500 miles. In making the 
switch, a system of “key” or absentee delivery has 
been set up. 


NON-GLARE GLASS—One marketer is toying with 
the idea of using the new tinted, non-glare glass for 
service stations. He believes that a pleasing atmos- 
phere would result inside, particularly in the sales 
room. In addition, the new glass reportedly cuts 
down the heat of the sun’s rays which would make 
it popular in hot weather. Appearance from the 
outside also should be pleasing if right color com- 
binations are used, this marketer says. He believes 
it would be desirable to use the glass throughout the 
station, however, for uniform appearance. 


A GROWING FUTURE—A gain of about 2 million 
trucks and trailers in use on U.S. highways dur- 
ing the next three years is forecast by one trailer 
manufacturer. He estimates that by 1956 there will 
be 12 million units rolling. That represents a 20% 
increase. 


WILL OF THE PEOPLE?—Bills to increase Ne- 
braska’s gasoline tax 1c per gallon to 6c and raise 
motor vehicle license fees, are expected to be approved 
soon by the state legislature and shortly go into effect. 
Similar bills were approved by the legislature in 1949 
and killed in fall of 1950 through referendum. Be- 
cause of the great amount of work and expense in- 
volved, observers see little threat of their being re- 
scinded once more by a referendum. 


LP-GAS PURCHASES—An official of Armed Serv- 
ices Petroleum Purchasing Agency is hopeful of 
developing a plan for centralizing purchases of LP-gas 
to “eliminate the middle man” and thus save money 
—or so he hopes. His idea is that by lumping its pur- 
chases in a given area rather than permitting each 
military installation to make its own purchases local- 
ly, the military could get a lower price. At the mo- 
ment, the plan is still in the embryo stage. 
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HIGHWAY INVENTORY—One of the important ob- 
jectives in the ‘““Project—Adequate Roads” campaign 
started just a little over a year ago was the promo- 
tion of sufficiency rating systems for determining 
more accurately highway needs in various sections 
of the country. That progress has been made is in- 
dicated by the fact that at last count 29 states had 
adopted sufficiency rating programs designed to spell 
out highway project priorities on a realistic basis. 
In Illinois and Colorado the law requires annual lists 
of proposed road improvements in their relative or- 
der of urgency. 


TRUCK STEERING—Latest reports indicate that at 
least three makes of trucks soon will come factory- 
equipped (optional) with power steering. Application 
in the oil transport field may prove most popular for 
trucks used in city delivery in congested areas. At 
least one power steering manufacturer also is making 
units available for trucks not originally equipped with 
power steering. 


PERCENTAGE MARGIN POLL—Michigan Jobbers 
participating in an informal “advisory” poll at last 
week’s state convention in Detroit favored the prin- 
ciple of percentage margins by about 3 to 1. The 
vote was taken by the special committee headed by 
Frank Fehsenfeld of Grand Rapids to aid in deter- 
mining whether it should continue its study of the 
controversial issue. Committee members felt, how- 
ever, that results of the poll were not conclusive be- 
cause not enough members participated. As a result, 
they are considering the possibility of taking a mail 
ballot of the entire membership. 


TAX TURNABOUT—Revenue-hungry public officials 
aiming at tax hikes on Diesel fuel in some states are 
finding their own argument for higher taxes turned 
against them by LP-gas men. It’s happening in the 
states that tax Diesel fuel and LP-gas as “special 
fuels” (not under the motor fuel tax act). The public 
officials argue that the special-fuels tax rate should 
be raised because Diesel provides more miles per 
gallon than gasoline—and therefore should be taxed 
at least on an equivalent basis. Since this would hit 
the whole special-fuels group, LP-gas operators are 
coming back with the argument that LP-gas should 
be taxed at a lower rate than gasoline—because there 
are fewer Btu’s in a gallon of LP-gas than in a gallon 
of gasoline. 
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Oil Industry Guarantee Needed Again 
To Insure Independent Life of PAD 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


Once again the 
oil industry finds 
itself responsible for assuring the ex- 
istence of an independent defense or- 
ganization —- Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense—operating directly 
under the Interior Secretary. This 
time, however, the road would ap- 
pear to be easier. The detours can 
be avoided by the willingness of the 
industry to supply top-notch per- 
sonnel] to man a toned-down but still 
vitally needed PAD. 


The threat to PAD certainly is not 
nearly as serious as related issues in 
the past when the very philosophy of 
an independent agency under the In- 
terior Secretary was challenged. 


During World War II the industry 
had to fight hard to convince the 
government that the only effective 
way to handle oil for war was with 


| an agency staffed by the industry 


and operating directly under the Sec- 
And, despite the glowing 


dustry following the outbreak of the 
Korean war in 1950 and the start of 
Again the bu- 


ant Secretary C. Girard Davidson, 
argued that the oil unit being planned 


| should not be given separate status 
| from other Interior Department de- 
| fense units. 


C. Girard, an ambitious young lib- 
eral, wanted oil under his wing. 
When the showdown came, however, 


| Oscar L. Chapman upheld the indus- 


try. PAD was created with Deputy 


| PAD Bruce K. Brown reporting di- 


rectly to Mr. Chapman. 


The latest crisis develops from the 
fact that authority for materials con- 
trols will end on June 30 and shifts 
in defense mobilization are planned. 
There have been some grumblings at 
Interior, presumably originating with 
the “Old Guard” planners but re- 
flected in a latest one of Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s new aides, that PAD should 
be placed under the assistant secre- 
tary for minerals. These appear to 
have been stilled, however, and Mr. 
McKay has indicated a willingness to 
continue PAD as it now exists—pro- 
vided the oil industry does not at- 


tempt to supply “office boys” for the 
man-sized job that he says justifies 
the continuation of an oil agency for 
defense. 


Although the industry doesn’t have 
the “selling” job to do upstairs, as- 
suring the continuance of PAD by 
supplying the manpower does not 
promise to be a routine chore. Even 
when PAD was going full blast, re- 
cruiting was always a problem. Now 
there is the natural reluctance to 
supply important people for a smali- 
er agency that is headed out sooner 
or later. 


Not helping the recruiting situa- 
tion is the fact that Congress has 
yet to pass legislation extending de- 
fense activities past June 30. Some 
potential PAD officials may not like 
the idea of taking on jobs here until 
Congress gives positive approval to 
the continued use of “without com- 
pensation” officials in government 
jobs. 

In the early days of staffing PAD, 
the buildup lagged rather consider- 
ably until former President Truman 
finally followed through on the De- 
fense Production Act authority and 
established the rules for the “dollar- 
a-year men.” It was on this basis 
that Mr Brown joined PAD on leave 
of absence from Pan-Am Southern 
Corp. 


It is not difficult to see why most 
officials would balk at having to re- 
sign from their company and go on 
the government payroll. As with 
all of us, certain living standards 
have been established and financial 
obligations incurred. A potential cut 
in annual salary running into thou- 
sands of dollars just might be too 
much to assume. 


Although the reports are that the 
salary gimmick does not appear to 
be too significant in lining up a re- 
placement for J. Ed Warren as 
Deputy PAD (he is due to leave 
June 1), indications are that it is of 
concern to the industry and may foul 
things up in seeking other top PAD 
replacements. C. Eugene Davis, for 
example, is returning to Shell from 
his, job as associate deputy and J. E. 
Brantly (drilling contractor) will 
leave shortly as assistant deputy in 
charge of foreign oil operations. 
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Product Inventories Well Above 1952; 
Refineries Still Shaving Crude Runs 


Inventories of all products, except 
gasoline, were considerably higher on 
April 18, 1953, than they were at the 
same time last year, according to 
American Petroleum Institute figures. 
Gasoline stocks are only slightly high- 
er, 

A tabulation of inventory figures 
in barrels shows: 


April 18, 
1953 


April 19, 
1952 
Finished and 

unfinished 
gasoline 
Kerosine . 
Distillate 
fuel oil 
Residual 
fuel oil 


. 157,942,000 
19,685,000 


157,392,000 
17,321,000 


61,738,000 49,358,000 


39,855,000 36,828,000 


Refiners have been reducing crude 
runs this month which, of course, 
means inventories will not increase 
as rapidly. Crude runs on April 4 
were 6,965,000 b/d, with 91% of ca- 
pacity operating. On April 11, runs 
fell to 6,705,000 b/d, 87.6% of ca- 
pacity; and on April 18 they were 
6,686,000 b/d, or 87.4% of capacity. 
Last year in the week ended April 
18, crude runs were 6,501,000 b/d. 

Gasoline was the only product to 
show an increase in production dur- 
ing the week ended April 18 (see 
tabulation below). 

Kerosine and distillate fuel oil in- 
ventories increased, while gasoline 
stocks declined considerably. Residual 
fuel oil inventories also dropped 
slightly. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion averaged 6,280,500 b/d, up 12,750 
b/d from the previous week. 

Lube Stocks Dip—Bright stock and 
neutral inventories held by 12 Mid- 
west manufacturing companies de- 
clined substantially, according to the 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn. 
This drop broke a steady five-month 


rise in these lube stocks, Steam re- 
fined stocks and blended oils in- 
creased slightly. 

Inventories of solvent bright stock 
on Feb. 28 stood at 414,544 bbls., 
down 45,126 bbls. from the end of 
January. Total bright stock inven- 
tory was off by approximately the 
same amount, to 529,815 bbls. Steam 
refined stocks were 33,298 bbls. on 
Feb. 28, compared with 30,293 bbls. 
on Jan, 31. 

Comparison of February, 1952, and 
January and February, 1953, inven- 
tories follows (figures in bbls.): 

Feb. 29 Jan. 31 Feb. 23 
1952 1953 1953 
Bright Stock 

Total ......... 434,810 

330,210 


575,125 
459,670 


529,814 
Solvent . 414,544 
Viscous Neutra) 

Total 884,975 
752,483 
139,783 


927,337 
701,621 
105,272 


762,036 
619,174 
99,231 


Solvent ........ 
Paraffin Oils .... 
Steam Refined 

30,293 
539,339 


33,298 


446,213 549,812 


Penna. Runs Rise—Refinery runs 
to stills of Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil increased sharply to 59,449 b/d 
in the week ended April 18, the Na- 
tional Petroleum Assn. reports. Com- 
parative figures follow: 

Week Ended 
April 18, 1953 
59,449 


Week Ended 
April 11, 1953 
47,410 


Lube Export Rules Eased—Applica- 
tions for licenses to export lubricating 
oils and greases to a number of Far 
Eastern ports are no longer subject 
to time schedules, the Office of In- 
ternational Trade said April 23. 

When lube supplies were tight, OIT 
required that applications be made 
for a certain length of time in ad- 
vance of proposed export date. With 
easing of supply situation, this re- 
striction is no longer necessary and 
applications may be submitted at any 
time. 

Time schedules had been in effect 


Week Ended 
April 19, 1952 
51,007 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. 8S. Totals — B. of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 
April 18 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included . 
Percent operated . 
Gasoline 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 

Ss 


Finished & unfinished gasoline . 157,942 
OS ae Ph a 
Distillate fuel oil ... 
Residual fuel oil . 
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9,561,000 
8,701,000 


Week 


Ended 

April 11 
(Figures in barrels) 
6,705,000 
575,000 
87.6 

22,503,000 
2,678,000 
9,790,000 
8,723,000 


,000 161,207,000 
. 19,685,000 19,075,000 
61,738,000 
39,855,000 


60,972,000 
40,663,000 


for exports to Burma, Ceylon, Taiwan, 
Indochina, Hong Kong, India, Macao, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Singapore and Thailand. 

Refinery to Expand—Construction 
of facilities to double crude through- 
put and permit a substantial produc- 
tion of aviation gasoline for military 
use will start soon at the 12,500 b/d 
refinery of McMurrey Refining Co., 
Tyler, Tex. 

Now in the design stage are a 12,- 
500 b/d crude distillation unit; 8,000 
b/d decarbonizing unit to prepare 
catalytic cracking feed and make 
coke; a 5,000 b/d Platforming unit; 
and a 1,400 b/d HF alkylation unit. 
The plant now has 8,000 b/d Fluid 
cracking and poly gasoline facilities. 


‘Cat’? Unit Planned—Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. will install a 16,000 b/d cata- 
lytic reforming unit to produce high- 
er octane gasolines at its 105,000 b/d 
Marcus Hook, Pa., refinery. Unit 
will be a part of a $14 million con- 
struction project designed also to in- 
crease the output of strategically im- 
portant petrochemicals. 

Louisiana Allowable Up—The State 
Conservation Commission has fixed 
Louisiana’s crude oil allowable for 
May at 695,099 b/d, an increase of 
11,507 b/d over April. 

Canada Output Drops—Production 
of crude oil in Canada declined to an 
average of 170,524 b/d in January, 
1953, from 187,478 b/d in December, 
1952, according to Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Output in January, 
1952, averaged 128,136 b/d. 


Foreign Refiner to Expand—Major 
units are to be installed at four 
of six continental refineries owned by 
Anglo-Iranian and its associates. At 
the Antwerp refinery, jointly-owned 
by. Anglo-Iranian and Petrofina, a 
catalytic cracker and catalytic poly- 
merization unit will be added to 
raise the quality of gasoline. Exist- 
ing thermal cracker will be modified 
so it can process another 900,000 
tons of crude oil yearly (about 17,000 
b/d) if required. Antwerp’s through- 
put last year was 1,718,000 tons 
(about 33,000 b/d). 

In Germany, a new distillation unit 
is being built at the Hamburg re- 
finery, raising distillation capacity to 
about 1,250,000 tons yearly (about 
24,000 b/d), and a Platformer of 
250,000 tons annual capacity will step 
up gasoline quality. At the Schindler 
lubricating oil refinery nearby a new 
furfural treating plant is being in- 
stalled. 

A Dunkirk refinery owned by 
Anglo-Iranian’s French associate, 
Societe Generale des Huiles de Petrole 
B.P., also will have a 250,000 tons- 
per-year capacity Platformer in- 
stalled. 
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It’s your 


eee keep it flying! 


Loox WELL AT THIS BANNER—under the cancer sword millions of Americans have joined a proud army of 
dedicated cancer fighters—doctors, chemists, physicists, biologists—and men and women of all walks of life. 
The cancer sword is unique ... for it represents the American Cancer Society, the only voluntary health agency 
in our country devoted entirely to the conquest of cancer through research, education, and service. 
Research holds the key that will unlock cancer’s secrets. That’s why the ACS puts 25 cents 
of every dollar you give to laboratory studies. Give now for more cancer research! 
Education helps protect all of us against cancer. That is why the ACS arms the 
public with facts that save lives. Give now for more cancer education! 
Service is for the cancer patient, helping support centers for diagnosis and treatment, bringing 
humanitarian aid to suffering thousands. Give now for more cancer services! 


You can help keep the banner flying. Give generously to the 1953 cancer crusade. Any contribution is welcome. 
You will help, won’t you? 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
Gentlemen: Please send me free literature about cancer. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the cancer crusade. 


American Cancer Society 


iM ar eM ARIES tar, 2 Ee ne | Beh TEA AN Roar eo Aa i 


Simply address the envelope: 
“Cancer” c/o POSTMASTER, NAME OF YOUR TOWN 


See ee nena 
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Percentage Margins—Good or Bad? 


The question of whether jobber margins should 
be determined on a percentage formula, rather than 
the traditional unit-per-gal. method, has moved rap- 
idly to the forefront in recent months as probably 
the most widely discussed subject in the marketing 
branch of the petroleum industry. 

It is a highly controversial topic. There is a wide 
variance of opinion among marketers of all types as 
to whether a percentage formula could be made to 
work equitably for all parties concerned in the dis- 
tribution of gasoline and fuel oil. 

To get facts that would help oil marketers decide 
what stand to take on the subject, NPN assigned 
Midwest Editor Leonard Castle the job of rounding 
up opinion on both sides of the fence. In the past 
two months he has interviewed many Independents 
and supplier representatives throughout the Midwest 
and as far east as New York. These oil men made con- 
fidential studies available to him. The material that 
follows on these pages is his report on percentage 
margins. 

Major companies for the most part are opposed 
to the idea. Many of them admit frankly, however, 
they have made no comprehensive study of the sub- 
ject because, they say, their jobbers have not ex- 


They Have Strong Appeal 
For Jobbers... 


PERCENTAGE SYSTEM would keep jobber margins 
from lagging behind rising costs. Objection to 
dollar-and-cents margin is shown in this chart 

for 1945-1952, which roughly illustrates how 

jobbers lose out in period of inflation. 

Price incline is for general commodi- 

ties affecting jobber costs in Mid- 

west. Chart was prepared by 

Frank Fehsenfeld, of Mich- qe 


igan Petroleum Assn. s ES 
n> 
© 2.25¢ 


pressed a desire to have their margin system changed. 
On the other hand, a few major suppliers have delved 
deeply into the matter and come up with facts and 
figures they believe prove that a changeover to per- 
centage margins would be impractical. 

Jobbers themselves are widely split as to whether a 
percentage margin would be desirable. Since the 
subject is relatively new, only scattered groups of 
jobbers have made detailed, comprehensive studies. 
These include a committee of the Michigan Petroleum 
Assn., headed by Frank Fehsenfeld of the Crystal 
Flash Petroleum Corp., Grand Rapids; and a group 
of Long Island, N. Y., jobbers, headed by Harvey W. 
Lewis of Lewis Coal and Oil Co., Port Washington. 

Some thoughtful jobbers who have made a careful 
study of the percentage theory doubt it would work 
in petroleum marketing. The great bulk of Inde- 
pendent distributors has given only cursory thought 
to the subject. At most, they are lukewarm to the 
idea and generally content with their present meth- 
od of determining margins. But the opinion of many 
of these jobbers could be swayed if they were pre- 
sented with concrete evidence that a workable per- 
centage margin formula would strengthen their mar 
keting position now and in the years ahead. 


1952 
2.75¢ 


























1945 LOST j 
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There Are Two Sides 
To the Question 
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Some Call Percentage Margins a ‘Must ... 


Here are arguments of jobbers: 


FOR 


Margins Trail Costs Under the unit-per-gal. system, margins have failed to keep pace 
with spiraling costs of operation and increased prices for petroleum 
products. Although margins on house brand gasoline have in- 
creased approximately 37.5% since the war—from 2c per gal. in 
the Midwest to the current 2.75c—the increases always lagged far 
behind the rise in costs. As a result, while the jobber spent 
months waiting for an upward revision in margins, he was caught 
in a squeeze of rising costs. By the time his margin was adjusted, 
costs were off on another round of inflation. 


Hikes Not Shared During the period that jobber margins increased some 37.5%, the 
dealer tank wagon price was increasing approximately 60%. In 
Chicago, for example, the dealer tank wagon in August, 1945, was 
9.6c per gal. In April, 1953, it was 15.3c, an increase of 5.7¢ per 
gal. Therefore, during those years the jobber did not receive his 
fair share of the marketing dollar. 


Price Protection One of the jobber’s worst fears and problems is the subnormal 
_ market. He should not be required to stand more than his fair 
In Gasoline War share of the decline in a price war area which, under the present 
system, he sometimes does. For example, if the market declines 
1c, he stands 50% of the decline, which reduces his margin to 
2.25c. If he were on a percentage margin of 17.5% off the tank 
wagon—which approximates his present margin of 2.75c per gal.— 
his margin would be reduced only 0.175c to 2.575. Why some 
jobbers feel they’d be better off during price wars on a percen- 
tage margin system is shown in this table. (The percentage 
is based on 17.5%): 


Amount of Decline Jobber’s Unit dJobber’s % Margin 
in Market Margin Reduced Reduced 
1.0c 5e 175c 
2.0c 1.0¢ -30C 
3.0c 1.0c .525¢ 
4.0c 1.0c -70c 
6.0c 1.0c 1.05c 
Jobber Misses Out When the crude producer and the refiner need increased margins 


because of rising costs, the jobber likewise needs approximately 
the same amount of increase, percentagewise. Under the unit-per- 
gallon system he doesn’t get it. 


His Obligation Conversely, when prices decline and the crude producer and the 
refiner are working for less, the marketing branch also has an 
obligation to operate on lower margins. This would be achieved 


if the jobber’s margin moved upward and downward automatically 
with a fluctuating market. 
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Stability Would A percentage margin would assure the jobber of a stable gross 
" profit in relation to costs. As costs mounted, and petroleum 
Help Planning prices went up, his gross profit likewise would advance. As costs 
went down, his gross profit would decline accordingly. But he 
would know under all marketing conditions what his percentage 
of gross profit would be, and on that basis he could plan for the 
future. An example of how jobbers’ costs increase along with 
climbing prices is shown in the following table. It shows the: 


Cost of Carrying Accounts Receivable 


100,000 gals. of fuel oil 


Price per gallon 6.0c 12¢ 
Total $ invested $6,000 $12,000 
Interest at 4% $ 240 $ 480 
Interest cost per gallon 0.24c 0.48¢ 
Interest cost (percent of dollar 
sales) NE : 4% 4% 
Will Work tet g Oil Most other commodities, including TBA, always have been mar- 


keted on a percentage formula. Why should gasoline and fuel oil 


be any different than hundreds of other products in virtually all 
industries ? 


Others Say They're Unworkable 


Here are jobber and supplier arguments: 


AGAINST 


Disastrous Price Spiral There are several prices involved at different levels in the pe- 
troleum industry, and each of them can’t be guaranteed. If the 
industry’s various margins had been determined on a percen- 
tage basis during the past eight years, the increases in prices 
and margins would have compounded themselves to the point that 
retail and consumer prices would have risen so high that: (a) The 
whole structure would have collapsed because of competitive con- 
ditions, or (b) the entire industry would have been laid wide open 
to all types of investigations and punitive measures. 


H H hed Every time a supplier increased his prices to compensate for 
Refiner Pinc higher operating costs he would be penalized because part of the 
increase would go to the jobber. Assume that the supplier's 
dealer tank wagon was 15.7c per gal. and the jobber’s margin was 
17.5%. This makes his unit margin 2.75c. Assume further that 
the supplier had to pay $1 per bbl. more for crude. To compen- 
sate for this increase, he might raise the price of gasoline 1c per 
gal. But the supplier wouldn’t get 1c back, he’d only get 0.83c. 
The price increase would widen the jobber margin to 2.92c and 
the jobber then would take 0.17c of the 1c price increase. 
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Price Cut Invitation If margins become too wide, the jobber is merely inviting new 
competition from other Independents. This is particularly true 
of price sellers, who already are grabbing off big chunks of the mar- 
ket in most metropolitan areas. Every time the margin increases, 
the door is opened that much wider for the price seller. 





Supplier Carries Load It is significant that the percentage theory is based upon percen- 
tages of delivered tank wagon prices to dealers, thus allowing the 
jobber a margin against an out-of-pocket transportation expense 
incurred by the supplier. This is like double taxation. For in- 
stance, in North Dakota a 17.5% margin would result in a jobber 
benefiting to the extent of an average of 0.44c per gal. from trans- 
portation alone. But in Chicago, the supplier’s cost at this rate 
would be only 0.082c per gal. He would be paying the carriers 
for transporting his products, and the higher his cost, the more 
the jobber’s margin would be. 


Discrimination Cry It is assumed that a jobber in Chicago or Detroit has a higher 
° marketing cost per gal. than one in the Dakotas or Minnesota. 
Would Be Raised Labor costs, for example, are much higher in metropolitan areas. 
Yet a 17.5% margin off the established dealer tank wagon would 
be 2.68c in Chicago, and 2.695c in Detroit—compared to averages 
of 3.17c in North Dakota and 2.86c in Minneapolis. Such varia- 
tions would lead to dissension and claims of discrimination. Does 
anyone believe that Chicago or Detroit jobbers would accept a re- 
duction, while jobbers in other towns received an increase just be- 
cause the tank wagon price happened to be higher? 


if Margins Shrank? What would happen if the industry accepted the idea of a 17.5% 
margin and later found it necessary to reduce prices? Would the 
jobbers accept reduced margins gracefully? Or would they plead 
for still higher percentages? The present policy of suppliers gen- 
erally guarantees 2.75c on a normal market, even if the structure 
is reduced. It introduces no penalty for the jobber unless a tem- 
porary reduction is made because of some purely local competition 
condition. 


Some Get More Because of competitive reasons, the pricing patterns of supplying 
companies vary considerably by geographic areas. The same fixed 
percentage could hardly apply to all states, or even within the 
same state. A margin of 17.5% applied to a 14c price in Kansas 
would produce a margin of 2.45c. But in North Dakota, where 
many prices are as high as 19c, it would produce 3.33c, or 0.88c 
per gal. more. Can a Kansas jobber operate cheaper by 0.88c¢ per 
gal? Is a North Dakota jobber entitled to a higher margin than 
one doing business in a state where the price structure is lower? 


Market Leader on Spot If jobbers and suppliers should anticipate applying percentages 
against the tank wagon prices of a market leader, they both would 
be in a constant struggle. It is not difficult to foresee that price 
reductions made by the market leader might bring forth the cry 
from jobbers that he was trying to put them out of business, since 
a reduced tank wagon price would result in a lower margin. 
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No Tank Wagon Price 


Premium Gasoline Loss 


Most jobbers apparently have not considered the problem of how 
a supplier who has no direct marketing, and thus no posted tank 
wagon price, could set up a percentage margin procedure. This is 
a national problem, not one related to a single marketing area, and 
therefore could present many difficulties. Would the supplier be 
expected to allow the jobber a percentage margin from the tank 
wagon price which the jobber himself sets? The supplier has no 
legal right to fix the jobber’s selling price, and consequently 
would be at the mercy of the jobber. 


Nothing has been said by the advocates of percentage margins 
about a different percentage rate for premium grade gasoline. 
The term “fixed percentage” assumes its application throughout 


the price range. 


But 17.5% would actually reduce normal job- 


ber margins for premium grade, except in a relatively small area 
where the price is higher than 18.5c per gal. 





Both Camps Have Definite Opinions 


Most jobbers who have studied the 
percentage margin theory insist that 
it must not be considered as a “cure- 
all” for all jobber problems, 

First and foremost, they say, the 
jobber must keep complete, accurate 
up-to-date cost accounting records, 
so he knows whether he is operating 
efficiently. They further contend that 
the jobber’s continued existence de- 
pends upon the economy and effici- 
ency of his operations, They agree 
that when it costs more to market 
through a jobber than to market 
direct, the natural laws of economics 
will drive him out of business. 

Among jobbers who have made a 
concerted study of percentage mar- 
gins there are differences of opinion 
as to just what type of formula 
should be used. The thinking of Mid- 
west jobbers is that the percentage 
should be tied to the dealer tank 
wagon price, exclusive of all taxes. 
The most frequently mentioned per- 
centage figures off the tank wagon 
range from 17.5% to 20%. The form- 
ula, according to Midwest jobbers, 
would apply only to increases in prod- 
uct prices, and should not apply to 
increases in freight rates. (Tables 1 
and 2 show various relationships 
among cents-per-gallon margins, per- 
centage margins, and dealer tank 
wagon prices.) 

In advocating the dealer tank 
wagon as the basis of percentage mar- 
gins, the Michigan Petroleum Assn. 
committee contends that margins 
throughout the nation could vary be- 
tween geographical locations, or 
states, as unit margins do at the 
present time. The group points out 
that “we do not expect the same per- 
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centage to be used all over the 
United States.” Percentages should 
vary to take into consideration the 
differences in operating costs in vari- 
ous areas, the committee said. 

Rules to Follow—A specific form- 


ula for determining percentage mar- © 


gins for fuel oil has been devised by 
the Harvey Lewis group in New York. 
Mr. Lewis and his colleagues deter- 
mined by studying cost figures for 
the past 15 years that a 30% gross 
profit was needed to market light 
fuel oil at the retail level in the 
Long Island area, 

Their formula cites 13.3c per gal. 
as the tank wagon price at retail, 
and 9.85c as the laid-down cost of No. 
2 fuel oil for barge buyers in New 
York Harbor. This gives the jobber 
3.45¢ per gal., or 26% gross profit 
instead of the 30% he needs to earn 
a fair net profit. 

The formula then would operate as 
follows: 

—The 9.85c per gal, laid down cost 
must equal 70% of the retail sales 
price. 

—Divide this 70% into 9.85c to get 
the 100% posted tank wagon price 
for the area. 

—tThe answer is for the integrated 
company to post a 14c per gal. price 
instead of the current 13.3c. 

Study Ahead — Jobbers who have 
studied the percentage margin plan 
and are advocating its adoption ad- 
mit they don’t as yet have answers 
to all the questions raised by the 
opposition. But they have answers to 


many of them. And they believe that’ 


additional concentrated thought will 
solve the remainder. 
One of these jobbers offered the 


following comments in reply to some 
of the objections raised: 

“We are aware that all jobbers are 
not in complete agreement on per- 
centage margins, The reasons for this 
are: 
“Many jobbers are not aware of 
the deterioration in percentage of 
gross profit over the last 15 years. 

“In too many cases jobbers’ ac- 
counting systems have not been ade- 
quate to reveal factual information. 

“Inflation has been the No, 1 
factor in creating a most serious prob- 
lem with the jobber group. 

“We do not believe geographic lo- 
cation is a problem. We have never 
said that a jobber in Wisconsin should 
have the same percentage margin 
of profit as a jobber located in Kan- 
sas. We have not said that a jobber 
in Nassau County, N. Y., should have 
the same percentage of profit that 
a jobber should enjoy in Putnam 
County, N. Y. 

“We have the facts to prove this 
point, If costs of operation justify 
30% gross profit in a given district, 
we say that should be it. If costs 
justify 25%, that should be it. Our 
objective is to have displayed per- 
centage of gross profit alongside the 
cents per gallon gross profit on 
operating statements, 

“We thoroughly agree that jobber 
associations should take a highly ob- 
jective view of the percentage mar- 
gin proposal, If other methods of dis- 
tribution are more attractive, we must 
suffer the consequences, That is what 
the railroads are going through, and 
they have had to face up to. such 
a problem for years,- Truck operators 
have taken away a_ considerable 
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TABLE 1 
How Jobbers Can Figure Effect of Percentage Margin System 
Margins in cents per gallon resulting from flat percentages off the dealer tank wagon price. 
D.T.W. 17.0% 17.5% 18.0% 18.5% 19.0% 19.5% 20.0% 20.5%, 
10.0¢ 1.70¢ 1.75¢ 1.80¢ 1.85¢ 1.90 1.95¢ 2.00c 2.05c 
10.5 1.79 1.84 1.89 1.94 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.15 
11.0 1.87 1.93 1.98 2.04 2.09 2.15 2.20 2.25 
11.5 1.96 2.01 2.07 2.13 2.19 2.24 2.30 2.36 
12.0 2.04 2.10 2.16 2.22 2.28 2.34 2.40 2.46 
12.5 2.13 2.19 2.25 2.31 2.38 2.44 2.50 2.56 
13.0 2.21 2.28 2.34 2.41 2.47 2.54 2.60 2.66 
13.5 2.30 2.36 2.43 2.50 2.57 2.63 2.70 2.76 
14.0 2.38 2.45 2.52 2.59 2.66 2.73 2.80 2.87 
14.5 2.47 2.54 2.61 2.68 2.76 2.83 2.90 2.97 
15.0 2.55 2.63 2.70 2.78 2.85 2.93 3.00 3.07 
15.5 2.64 2.71 2.79 2.87 2.95 3.02 3.10 3.18 
16.0 2.72 2.80 2.88 2.96 3.04 3.12 3.20 3.28 
16.5 2.81 2.89 2.97 3.05 3.14 3.22 3.30 3.38 
17.0 2.89 2.98 3.06 3.15 3.23 3.32 3.40 3.48 
17.5 2.98 3.06 3.15 3.24 3.33 3.41 3.50 3.59 
18.0 3.06 3.15 3.24 3.33 3.42 3.51 3.60 3.69 
18.5 3.15 3.24 3.33 3.42 3.52 3.61 3.70 3.79 
19.0 3.23 3.33 3.42 3.52 3.61 3.71 3.80 3.89 
19.5 3.32 3.41 3.51 3.61 3.71 3.80 3.90 4.00 
20.0 3.40 3.50 3.60 3.70 3.80 3.90 4.00 4.10 








amount of railroad business because 
of an economic need.” 


Have Eyes Open—‘“Statements of 
major companies that margins might 
increase to the point where other 
methods of distribution are more at- 
tractive sound like threats to jobbers. 
We know if heat pumps are perfected 


a change 
policies. 
“We accept as a true statement the 
declaration that no two jobbers op- 
erate on the same margin. Percent- 
age of gross profit does not mean all 


in outmoded marketing 


jobbers would operate on the same 














gross profit. They should, however, 
operate on whatever percentage of 
gross profit is necessary in their area 
of operations, 

“The sales analysis provided by a 
good cost accounting system always 
would show the relative profitability 
of differently priced products, such 


as the example of premium and house 

and are an economic consideration for brand gasoline. We must conclude 
the future, there may be no need for TABLE 2 that we do not believe that the oil 
the integrated companies to produce business is any different from other 
home heating oil. Most jobbers know What Margins Would Be lines of business. Our sights should 
the realities of business strife, and in Percentages be in focus and we should watch 
we must face up to all these facts. g more closely dollar sales and per- 

“When major suppliers refer to the Pygsecte — of 2.75c rd centage of net profit.” 
economic justi i istribution, . conve rcentages 
they inz : 3 Soyer mbiaceggpeinere os various dealer om wagon Independent Wants Share—Another 
an os 4 y exorbit - yee ally, it prices. jobber who has made a comprehen- 
means mye rpg will get their Percentage _ study of percentage margins 
economic sights in focus and project TW. valent 2 
peg AB iy ahem 
algiied in sight. me aa ; a SAN Sea aan that he'll receive his fair share of the 

“A percentage system works on eee _ 25.0 pane 4 yoo nei > sage —_ oo 
other products, such as automobiles. ia oe _. 23.9 plier’s tank wagon price has increased 
So" way Sant i wert on petreivam | eS . 22.9 50 or 60% while jobber margins have 
SERENE Tt See ae Gane te Ce ane 12.5 ...... .. 22.0 risen only 37%. Who got the extra 
mobile industry, competition would en rc oe es money? How can you say one seg- 
puoven®  onteey Gum Secening: 200 ae 20.4 ment of the industry should be able 
high. If the market gets competitive 14.0 19.6 to increase its margins, and another 
on Cadillac or any other make of car, Sa RUMEN eR 19.0 have no increase? The jobber can’t 
eee Se Satan Se peerees at Bear 15. ...-...+... 18.3 help but feel that someone in the 
er from taking a lesser percentage of |} Ages Apaches 17.7 industry is making more than his fair 
profit. By the same economic condi- | OS hipaa eats 17.2 share 
tion, a gasoline dealer or jobber may | + SRR eee 16.7 reamed in 
have to cut his price under the can- SEC teh 16.2 naan Gus tooet sa soe ‘be in 
Ee ar cae ier MOM aes hac iua 15.7 pret sen eaaseae © ais noone wnt 
pr, 2 ve. © suppliers seem to E> ergy ait edie 15.3 when get too high you invite 
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rs yin wo Ly 7 Pligenssge i cor Lee re 13.8 they are now, But jobber margins 
wide movement by jobbers asking for should be more responsive to market 
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conditions. Now, when prices go up, 
the margin lags, and the jobber is 
caught in the squeeze, 

“In my local operations I try to 
share any increases, When I got an 
increase of 0.25c per gal. on my fuel 
oil margin, I passed along an addition- 
al 0.lc to my truck drivers. Why 
shouldn’t the suppliers do the same? 
A percentage formula would assure 
that they would. 

“Under the present margin system, 
the jobber’s position is not stable. 
His margin is not a stable one, it is 
not grooved. It remains the same 
while higher operating costs eat up 
his profit. How can a situation like 
that be described as stable, and how 
can a jobber plan for the future in 
that kind of business climate?” 


Another distributor pointed out that 
ever-recurring price wars are a prin- 
cipal factor in the jobber’s instability. 
He suggested that any percentage 
formula should contain a clause set- 
ting up an emergency margin sched- 
ule for jobbers who become involved 


in price wars through no fault of their 


own. 


Why Suppliers Object—The Michi- 
gan group, in its study, found that 
some suppliers objected to the per- 
centage margin plan on three grounds: 

1. If freight costs in a territory 
increase, jobber and dealer margins 
would be widened, For every 1c in- 


crease in freight costs, jobber mar- 
gins would be increased about 0.25c 
and retail margins about 0.42c, mak- 
ing an increase in retail prices of 
1.67c. The reverse also would be true. 
If the tank wagon price went down 
le because of a decrease in freight 
costs, the supplier’s netback would 
remain the same. Yet the jobber’s 
margin would be reduced 0.25c and 
the retailer’s 0.42c. (See Table 3 for 
effect of transportation costs on per- 
centage margins.) 

2. Under a percentage margin plan, 
there would be no “low stops” pro- 
tecting the jobber in case of a price 
war, 

3. Differences in tank wagon prices 
in various territories would result 
in different margins where there act- 
ually was no difference in operating 
costs, and the jobber margin should 
be pegged to produce the same re- 
turn to both. 


The Jobbers’ Answer—As to the 
first point, the Michigan committee 
pointed out that the jobber has a 
financing cost that varies directly 
with the price at which his products 
are sold. This includes the cost of 
bad debts, financing inventories and 
accounts receivable, and stock losses. 
Other expenses, such as selling, de- 
livery and accounting, would not vary 
with product prices, except as those 
prices reflect changes in the general 
price levels. 

“This is a strong objection—on the 
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TABLE 3 


Impact on Margins 
Of Transportation Costs 


How widely varying trans- 
portation costs, which normally 
are included in the dealer tank 
wagon price, would affect mar- 
gins under a percentage pian 
is shown in the following table. 


Average 
Trans- 
port 17.5% 
Cost Margin 
—Per Gallon— 
. 2.58¢ 0.44c 
2.02c 0.33c 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Wichita area 1.59¢ 0.278c¢ 
St. Louis area 0.91c 0.159c 
Indianapolis area 0.65c 0.114c 
Chicago 0.47c 0.082c 











part of the supplier in a rising mar- 
ket, and on the part of the jobber 
in a declining market. The committee 
really has no constructive suggestion 
on this issue and would welcome the 
opinion of the association members.” 


The committee was divided on the 
question of “low stops” during price 
wars. Some felt that the jobber was 
not entitled to such protection. They 
contended that if his share of the 
tank wagon price, for example, was 
one-fifth when the price was high, 
then he was entitled to only one-fifth 
when it became low. In other words, 
if the supplier was losing money in his 
territory, the jobber should be willing 
to share the losses. 

Others on the committee believed, 
however, that because the jobber’s 
operations were limited to a small 
area by contract he could not “aver- 
age out” price wars as his supplier 
could, He therefore was entitled to a 
low stop, even though he worked on 
a percentage margin. 


Three Ways Out—The committee 
presented three possible ways of solv- 
ing the third point, concerning differ- 
ent margins resulting from different 
tank wagon prices, 


First, the committee suggested that 
three or four terminals in the state 
could be established as key points. 
The freight from the nearest terminal 
to the jobber’s territory would be de- 
ducted before the margin was com- 
puted. For example, if the freight 
cost from a terminal into Muskegon 
was 0.2c and into Lansing 1.1c, these 
amounts would be deducted from the 
tank wagon price, leaving virtually 
the same tank wagon and margin in 
each city. 

The committee pointed out this plan 
“would be fair in that it would tend 
to equalize margins. But it might be 
difficult to put into practice, because 


all marketers do not deliver from the 
same terminal and have the same 
freight costs.” 

A second possible solution would be 
to determine an average tank wagon 
price for the entire state and figure 
the margins of all jobbers in the state 
on that basis. 

The third method, the committee 
said, would be to base the margin 
on whatever the tank wagon price 
happened to be in the jobber’s mar- 
keting territory, observing that “while 
this might result in some small in- 
equities, it would be the simplest way 
to solve the problem.” 

(How a 17.5% margin based on 
tank wagon prices in the Midwest 
would compare with present margins 
is shown in Table 4.) 


Will Protect Jobbers—One supply- 
ing company marketing executive 
commented: 

“None of our jobbers has asked for 
a percentage margin, so it’s an aca- 
demic question with us. Not one of 
them brought up the subject during 
Consult Your Supplier Month, So we 
can’t believe there is any widespread 
demand for a new system. We havea 
lot of jobbers, and we have a mighty 
big stake in them. If they do well, we 
do well. If they’re in bad shape, our 
position is weakened. So you can be 
sure we'll see that our jobbers get 
more margin when they need it.” 


Profit True Yardstick — Said an- 
other major company marketing ex- 
ecutive: 

“Percentage margins, per se, won’t 
solve anything. The mere fact of how 
margins are determined is not im- 
portant. The profit and loss statement 
—whether he makes money—is what 
counts, It points to the jobber’s 
strength and weakness. 

“We want to make a profit, and 
we want our jobbers to make a profit. 
The important thing for jobbers is a 
complete, uniform accounting system. 
He needs records that will tell him 
where he’s making money and losing 
money. When he can show us from 
these records, that he is an efficient 
operator, but still isn’t making a fair 
return, we'll see that he gets help. 


“But we can’t guarantee him a 
profit. This is a competitive business. 
We won't sell him on a spot basis. 
We'll sell him on a fair, continuing 
basis. We want to establish a fair, 
competitive market over the long 
haul, one in which the jobber and 
ourselves can prosper. 

“The jobber has a great deal to do 
with making his own margin. It’s 
like an accordion—he can get more 
money for it, depending on his own 
abilities and operating techniques. He 
can sell more premium. He can sell 
more to farmers at the consumer 
tank wagon price, without giving 
away part of his margin in the form 
of discounts. He has a great deal to 
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‘Sliding’ Unit Margin 
Gets Backing of Some 


Some jobbers who have their doubts 
about percentage margins believe a 
sliding-scale formula tied to the unit- 
per-gallon margin is the best solu- 
tion to the problem. The sliding scale 
would be written into each contract 
and could vary according to individu- 
al jobbers. 


TABLE 4 
Most Jobbers Would Gain Under 17.5% Margin 


How margins in various sections of the Midwest would,be affected 
by application of a 17.5% margin off the dealer gasoline tank wagon 
under prices early this year is shown in following table. Some tank 
wagon prices have changed since the table was prepared. 


Present 
Normal If 17.5% 


City D.T.W. Margin,c Gal, Margin 


Rise 


Chicago . 
Milwaukee 
Des Moines .... 
Kansas City ... 
Omaha ot 
St. Louis ..... 
Wichita 

Duluth 

Fargo 

REO. ais aie b ao « 
Minneapolis 
Detroit os 
Indianapolis 
South Bend .. 
Montana . 
Wyoming 
Colorado . 


. 15.3c 2.75¢ 
16.35 2.75 
15.81 2.75 
14.39 2.75 
. 16.02 2.75 
. 15.20 2.75 
. 14.63 2.75 
. 17.27 2.75 
. 18.10 2,75 
16.86 2.75 
16.32 2.75 
. 15.66 2.75 
. 16.30 2.75 
. 16.46 2.75 
. 17.95 3.00 
16.61 2.75 
. 15.77 2.75 





2,68c 
2.86 
2.77 
2.52 
2.80 
2.66 
2.56 
3.02 
3.17 
2.95 
2.86 
2.74 
2.85 
2.88 
3.14 
2.91 
2.76 


0.11c 
0.02 


0.05 


0.27 
0.42 
0.20 
0.11 


0.10 
0.13 
0.14 
0.16 
0.01 





say what his margin will be. Possibly 
more to say than his supplier.” 


Supplier Hands Tied—Another sup- 
plier observed that under a percent- 
age margin system he “wouldn’t be 
operating in a free market anymore. 
The tank wagon price would affect 
the return the refiner gets, and the 
refiner has no influence on the tank 
wagon. His return would be influ- 
enced by the selling price of some- 
body else.” 

Still another supplying company 
marketing executive commented: 

“If I were a jobber I'd want a 
stable margin, one that igs more or 
less grooved, instead of one that 
might jump up or down at the whim 
of the market. I would prefer know- 
ing what my margin was going to be 
in the months ahead to enable me to 
plan for the future.” 


Jobber Can’t See It—One prominent 
jobber, who believes a sliding scale 
formula tied to the unit-per-gal. mar- 
gin is the best solution to the prob- 
lem, had this to say: 

“I’ve studied the percentage mar- 
gin theory for a long time, and I 
just don’t see how it can be made to 
work for everyone. Take a jobber 
buying directly from a terminal or 
refinery. He isn’t confronted with a 
tank wagon price. So he can, and does, 
set his own margin. What would a 
percentage margin mean to him? 
Nothing. And I believe that in years 
to come you'll find more and more 
jobbers buying directly from termi- 
nals and refineries. 


“In my opinion, if we’d had a per- 
centage margin after the war, it and 
the price increases would have com- 





pounded themselves until the whole 
thing would have collapsed, and every 
market in the country would have 
been broken. What good is a percent- 
age margin if it won’t stand up?” 





NOJC Urges Caution 


More study. 

That’s what percentage mar- 
gins need, in the official opin- 
ion of National Oil Jobbers 
Council. At its March meeting 
in Montgomery, Ala. NOJC 
urged jobbers for each supply- 
ing company to meet with mar- 
keting vice presidents to talk 
over the issue. 

A report of NOJC’s Jobber 
Contracts Committee stated 
that the committee “does not 
have at this time adequate in- 
formation on which positive 
recommendations could be 
made as to an industry-wide 
adoption of a percentage mar- 
gin system for jobbers.” 

Commented NOJC General 
Counsel Otis Ellis: 

“The very nature of the job- 
ber-supplier relationship, as 
well as the structure of mar- 
keting, is such that you will 
never be able to cram a per- 
centage system down the un- 
willing throats of your sup- 
plier. If such a system is ever 
put into effect, it will only be 
after your suppliers have been 
persuaded of the merits and 
equitableness of your position.” 











One prominent jobber explained 
that his present contract is partly 
based on a sliding scale arrangement, 
except that the scale stops at a tank 
wagon price of 9.5c, and the tank 
wagon, of course, long since has 
passed that figure. But, he contends, 
it would be a simple matter to ex- 
tend the scale to today’s prices. 


His contract provides for a margin 
of 1.2c per gal. when the tank wagon 
price on regular gasoline ranges from 
6.5c to 7c. With each 0.5c rise in the 
tank wagon, the margin goes up 0.1c. 
When the tank wagon reaches 9.5c, 
his margin is 1.8c per gal. Under his 
present contract, the sliding scale 
stops at this point. He receives addi- 
ditional allowances for trucking and 
equipment which bring his total mar- 
gin to 2.97c per gal, He argues that 
if the sliding scale was practical at 
lower price levels, there is no reason 
it would not function on today’s 
higher tank wagon prices at the same 
rate of increase in margin—0.lc for 
each 0.5c rise in the tank wagon price. 

On this basis, the sliding scale 
would range upward as follows: 


Another jobber who has spent a 
great deal of time studying the mar- 
gin plans agrees that such a sliding 
scale table might eliminate many of 
the objections to the percentage form- 
ula. His scale would conform gener- 
ally to the one above. He assumes a 
tank wagon of 15.9c on the present 
margin of 2.75c per gal. He proposes 
that if the tank wagon moves up to 
16.4c, the jobber’s margin be in- 
creased 0.1lc per gal. Conversely, if 
the tank wagon dropped 0.5c to 15.4c, 
the margin would fall to 2,65c. 


This jobber spoke for many others 
throughout the nation when he said; 


“Whether it’s a percentage margin 
or a sliding scale margin, something 
must be done to make the jobber more 
responsive to marketing conditions 
and changes. The unit-per-gallon sys- 
tem is outmoded and antiquated. Cer- 
tainly, an industry as progressive as 
ours should be able to devise a sys- 
tem that will assure jobbers their 
fair share of the marketing dollar.” 
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‘Cartel’ Action Becomes Civil Case; 
Two Majors Seek to Shift Trial Site 


The “international oil cartel” ac- 
tion is now exclusively a civi] case. 

This came about when Federal Dis- 
trict Judge James R. Kirkland on 
April 28 granted a Justice Depart- 
ment request by— 

1. Dismissing the “international oil 
cartel” criminal grand jury; 

2. Cancelling outstanding subpoenas 
and court orders in connection with 
the grand jury proceedings. 

The judge called the government 
request “a wise, judicious and pa- 
triotic move.” 

The order now leaves the “cartel” 
, case solely in the civil action field 
under a complaint filed by the DJ 
April 21 against The Texas Co., 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Standard Oil 
Co. of California and Gulf Oil Corp. 


However, in requesting dismissal of 
the grand jury proceedings, Leonard 
J. Emmerglick, special assistant to 
Attorney General Brownell, said he 
wished it made perfectly clear that 
if facts developed in the civil case 
indicate violation of criminal law, 
such charges will be presented to a 
criminal grand jury. 


He told the court that President 
Eisenhower had directed Mr. Brown- 
ell to bring a civil action, rather than 
criminal proceedings, because of na- 
tional security considerations. 


Request More Time — Following 
courtroom action, Mr. Emmerglick 
and various company attorneys held 
an informal conference, with com- 
panies seeking agreement to (1) 
postpone April 30 deadline for filing 
answers to DJ motion requiring pro- 
duction of domestic documents and 
(2) postpone the May 11 date for 
filing answers to DJ civil complaint. 

Mr. Emmerglick indicated he had 
no objection to the extension of time 
but insisted he would not agree to 
separating various motions. 

Two companies—Jersey and Tex- 
aco—have moved for shifting the 
trial to New York instead of Wash- 
ington. Texaco also has requested a 
“stay” of the DJ motion to produce 
records until the trial site is set. 

Mr. Emmergiick said he wants all 
motions put before the court at the 
same time, leaving the court to de- 
cide which should be settled first. 

It was not clear just how much 
additional time the companies would 
seek, but they said they prefer not 
to be rushed in making their an- 
swers. Court would set a date for 
arguments after the answers are 
filed. 


Will Call Witnesses—_Mr. Emmer- 
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glick disclosed he expects to call ‘im- 
portant witnesses” during the argu- 
ments. He declined to say who the 
witnesses would be. Nor would he 
be specific about what points their 
testimony would cover, saying only 
that it would be of a “general” na- 
ture, 

But it was thought that the DJ 
would attempt to show through this 
type of evidence that it is necessary 
for the trial to be held in Washington 
and that it is vital to the govern- 
ment’s case that records be delivered. 


DJ probably will call officials from 
the companies to the stand to tes- 
tify on both points and probably will, 
for one thing, attempt to show that 
records actually had been gathered 
in Washington for production in 
grand jury proceedings, had they 
continued. 

Other companies were expected to 
foliow the Jersey and Texaco lead 
in requesting change of venue. 

The companies hoped, also, for 
court approval to put the change of 
venue motion ahead of the records 


roduction ar, ent on the grounds 
that the trial cite should be fixed be- 
fore the records matter is decided. 

On other parts of the scene: 

Gulf Oil denied emphatically, again, 
that it is a party to “any cartel 
anywhere,” 

Standard of California declared it 
has not violated antitrust laws and 
is “not aware of the existence of any 
international oil cartel.” 

Britain disclosed that it has form- 
ally protested to the U. S. against 
civil proceedings involving British 
companies for alleged violations of 
antitrust laws. Sir Roger Makins, 
British Ambassador, delivered a 
note to the State Department which 
asserted that such accusations 
against British companies would vi- 
olate international law. The Nether- 
lands has made similar representa- 
tions. 


Jersey Standard said civil charges 
were based “on interpretations of bus- 
iness actions which gave an entirely 
wrong impression of the actual rela- 
tionships between the companies in- 
volved.” The company said it is “con- 
fident that we have not violated U. 8S. 
antitrust laws.” 

Socony-Vacuum again as “many 
times” before, denied any cartel ac- 
tivity. 


Synthetic Fuels Program Budget Falls 
Before Economy-Minded Congressmen 


Talk made headlines this week in 
the Senate where opponents of the 
tidelands bill were attempting to talk 
it to death by filibuster, but legisla- 
tive action came from congressional 
committees on the synthetics fuels 
program, truck trip-leasing and the 
federal gasoline tax. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for example, swung a heavy 
ax on the Interior Department’s syn- 
thetic fuels program. 

When the committee finished trim- 
ming, all that was left of the orig- 
inal Truman budget request for $7,- 
900,000 was $1,267,000. This included 
$500,000 for closing down demonstra- 
tion plants at Louisiana, Mo., and 
Rifle, Colo. With what was left, the 
Bureau of Mines would be limited 
strictly to some basic research on 
coal hydrogenation. 


At mid-week, there was a move 
afoot to get some of the cut restored 
by the House. Biggest plea was be- 
ing made for continuation of the 
Rifle plant because a 300-ton-a-day 
oil shale retort is just being com- 
pleted there, and the government 
hasn’t had a chance to use it. Some 
Bureau of Mines officials feel they 
could develop some worthwhile in- 
formation on producing oil from oil 


shale if they were permitted to op- 
erate the new facilities for a year 
or so. 


Another committee, the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, concerned itself with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission opera- 
tions and regulations, and heard a 
large number of witnesses on whether 
or not truck trip-leasing should be 
permitted. 


Two witnesses brought up the point 
that the end of trip-leasing means 
more trucks on the highways because 
the ICC ban virtually eliminates the 
practice of return hauls. Thus trucks 
would be returning empty, requir- 
ing other trucks to make the hauls. 
The witnesses argued that this in- 
crease in truck travel would endanger 
traffic safety rather than aid it. 


Commerce Secretary Weeks told 
the House Public Roads subcommit- 
tee that the question of federal mo- 
tor fuel taxation is “a matter of high 
policy” and that no changes should 
be made until the Administration and 
Congress talk it over at length. Ob- 
servers interpreted this to mean 
there’s little chance anything will 
be done by this Congress to change 
the present federal fuels tax policy. 
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Congressmen this week began 
buckling down to the job of deciding 
what, if anything, they should do 
about oil imports. The House Ways 
and Means Committee started hear- 
ings on the Simpson Bill, which would 
restrict foreign oil imports. 


Looming large in the background 
is the fact President Eisenhower is 
said to oppose any change at this 
time in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which determines the 
duties on oil imports. Reportedly, he 
will soon ask Congress for a Hoover 
Commission-type study of U. S. for- 
eign economic policy. This would in- 
clude a look at imports. 


First witnesses before the Ways 
and Means Committee spoke for the 
various industries and associations 
that favor the Simpson Bill. Pro and 
con testimony on the bill has been 
tentatively set for May 11-14. (The 
measure has provisions to strengthen 
the hand of Congress and the U. S. 
Tariff Commission over tariffs and 
quotas, in addition to those curbing 
oil imports.) 


Favor Bill—Men who have signified 
they will testify for the restrictions 
include: 

Russell B, Brown, Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. of America; Tom Orr, 
Kansas Independent Oil & Gas Assn.; 
J. P. Jones, Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Assn.; Representatives Van 
Zandt (R., Pa.), Bailey, (D., W. Va.), 
Perkins (D., Ky.), plus other con- 
gressmen from coal producing states; 
Tom Pickett, National Coa] Assn.; 
and B. E. Urheimer, American Re- 
tail Coal Assn, 


Oppose Bill—Those scheduled to 
testify against restrictions include: 

Otis H. Ellis, National Oil Jobbers 
Council; Jerry Voorhis, Co-operative 
League of the U. S.; John Birming- 
ham, White Fuel Co.; S. A. Swens- 
rud, Gulf Oil Corp.; Eugene Holman, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), and 
Cecil Morgan, counsel for Jersey; 
Harry Hilts, Empire State Petroleum 
Assn.; J. W. Foley, The Texas Co.; 
Lloyd G. Smith, Venezuela Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S.;: C. L. 
Harding, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; 
J. A, Walstron, Shell Caribbean Pe- 
troleum Co.; W. V. Reynolds, Vick 
Chemical Co.; Donal Sullivan, Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Assn. of New Eng- 
land; John J. Gill, Petroleum Heat 
& Power Co.; R. G. Follis, Standard 
Oil Co, of California; Joseph A. 
Costello, Ethyl Corp.; North Caro- 
lina Oil Jobbers Assn.; Tennessee Oil 
Men’s Assn.; Wisconsin Petroleum 
Assn.; Illinois Petroleum Marketers 
Assn.; Michigan Petroleum Assn.; 


Lawmakers Start Hearings on Imports; 
Eisenhower Said to Favor Status Quo 


Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn.; and 
Northwest Petroleum Assn, 

Here are other developments on 
the imports question: 


Presidential Attitude — House 
Speaker Martin (R., Mass.) said the 
President soon would ask for the 
commission study and that Mr. 
Eisenhower is against amending the 
present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act at this time. Asked if that in- 
cluded oil imports restrictions, Mr. 
Martin said, “I presume it would. He 
really wants an extension of the law 
as it is.” 


The proposed study group would 
deal extensively with the reciprocal 
trade program in which the current 
oil imports battle is bound up. 


Consumer Interest—Representative 
Keating (R., N. Y.) warned his col- 
leagues that the Simpson Bill pro- 
visions are “bound to raise residual 
fuel oil prices substantialiy”, and 
would lead to rationing and price 
control, as consumers who could not 
convert to coal scrambled for avail- 
able fuel oil. 


He declared that coal could only 
fill, at most, about one-third of the 
deficiency and that East Coast indus- 
tries would move to the South and 
Southwest, where natural gas is 
available. 


Jobbers’ Voice — General Counsel 
Otis Ellis, National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil, called the imports row “a lobby- 
ing dogfight.” He pointed to the dis- 
comfiture of independent producers 
who have discovered that the Simp- 
son Bill could result in higher crude 
oil imports, and said the Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America has 
“walked off and left” National Coal 
Assn. on supporting the section. 


Executive Views — Undersecretary 
of State Walter Bedell Smith at- 
tacked the oil import restrictions, 
pointing to the severe effects they 
would have on the Venezuelan econ- 
omy and the $500 million annual 
trade the U. S. carries on with Vene- 
zuela, 

New England Jobbers—The Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Assn. of New 
England board of directors has voted 
unanimously to oppose the import 
bars and to wage an all-out fight 
against them. 


Executive Secretary Donal M. Sul- 
livan declared that the marketers 
are faced with “an attempt to foist 
a philosophy of fuel control upon the 
people of New England” and that 
the area will lose 62% of its residual 
fuel oil supply if the Simpson Bill 
becomes law. 


Gulf Oil Elects Swensrud, 


Whiteford to Top Posts 


Sidney Swensrud, Gulf Oil presi- 
dent since 1948, has been elected 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. William K. White- 
ford, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, is now president and chief ad- 
ministrative officer. 

J. Frank Drake, who has served 
Gulf for five years as board chair- 
man and 17 years as president, will 
take a less active role as chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Another appointment at Gulf was 
that of F. C. W. Paton, named vice 
president in charge of foreign mar- 
keting. Mr. Paton was formerly gen- 
eral manager of Gulf’s overseas mar- 
keting. 

All other officers were re-elected. 


Standard of Ohio Readying 


New, High-Octane Gasoline 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) is intro- 
ducing a new premium gasoline 
which the company says is “the 
highest rated gasoline ever sold gen- 
erally in Ohio.” 

The new gasoline is reported to 
have an octane rating of 93.5 to 94. 
One reason for the increase in octane 
is said to be the high requirement of 
the 1953 Buicks—90 when new and 
going as high as 97-98 octane after 
a few thousand miles, The announce- 
ment of the new gasoline was made 
by Samuel H. Elliot, vice president 
in charge of sales. 


Seiberling, Cooper Get 


Contract for Atlas Tires 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) has con- 
tracted for production of tires under 
the Atlas brand name with Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, and 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, 
Ohio. 

This is the first known transfer of 
Atlas tire manufacture from Sohio’s 
former supply source since the pur- 
chase of the Atlas brand of TBA mer- 
chandise was decentralized about a 
year ago following FTC’s cease and 
desist order. 

Sohio markets Atlas tires through 
2,800 service station outlets in Ohio. 
Delivery from the new suppliers is ex- 
pected to begin this summer. 


Pure to Build Terminal 


Pure Oil Co. has announced plans 
to construct a 5,000,000 gal. terminal 
at Cleveland, Ohio, with completion 
date set for mid-summer, according 
to the company. 

The plans call for storage tanks, a 
terminal office and a truck loading 
rack. The terminal will receive pe- 
troleum products from the company’s 
Toledo refinery via its new pipe line 
facilities. 
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Esso Moves to Help Its Distributors 
Operate Facilities More Efficiently 


Esso Standard Oil Co. is starting to 
introduce to its distributors and job- 
bers an outline of efficient marketing 
practices. These are designed to help 
the resellers check over and upgrade 
their methods and facilities, and serve 
as a standing reminder of Esso’s po- 
tential for aiding them in such enter- 
prise. 


The outline, in the form of a book- 
let entitled “Good ‘Cents’ in Market- 
ing”, got its first distribution at a 
meeting here for New York State dis- 
tributors and jobbers on April 27. 

Others of Esso’s wholesale custo- 
mers will receive their copies in other 
divisional meetings soon to follow 
(see Atlantic Coast Column, p. 26). 


The cartoon-illustrated booklet cov- 
ers various phases of operations, mer- 
chandising and management under 
the headings of construction and 
maintenance of bulk plants, trucks, 
public relations, advertising and mer- 
chandising, credit and _ collections, 
stock loss control, bulk plant opera- 
tion, accounting and personnel man- 
agement. 

Check List—‘By using it as a check 
list,” says a foreword by L. E. 
Ulrope, Esso’s vice president in 
charge of marketing, “you can get 
a clear picture of the efficiency of 
your operating methods. By using 
it as a model, you will find many 
established methods for improving 
your performance. it is our hope 
that it will help you to serve your 
customers better and thereby succeed 
in your chosen career. 


“Esso stands ready to aid you in 
applying these methods to your op- 
erations. Your sales representative 
will make arrangements through the 
division office to give you personal 
assistance in the event you want or 
need it.” 


Bulk Plant Aids—The booklet’s sec- 
tion on bulk plant construction and 
maintenance, for example, brings out 
by a series of questions all the prim- 
ary considerations involved in building 
a new piant, or replacing or expand- 
ing an existing one. 

Coupled with the question is inform- 
ative and advisory matter extending 
to site selection, the mechanics of 
purchasing property, planning and 
organization for construction, begin- 
ning of construction and essentials 
with respect to maintenance. 


The section concludes with an in- 
vitation to take up with Esso per- 
sonnel any questions or problems in 
connection with the points covered; 
also with this comment on moderni- 
zation of plants: 

“Increased thruput at many well- 
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located existing plants has outgrown 
facilities which have been in use for 
years. Loading and unloading rates 
in these old plants may be way be- 
low desired rates today. In consider- 
ing securing increased rates of hand- 
ling product, we find it cheapest in 
the long run to make a comprehen- 
sive study of the problem and keep 
away from piecemeal jobs. A com- 
mon error is to try to increase tank 
truck loading rates by putting in 
larger pumps. Usually, it is neces- 
sary to revamp the system from 
tank to loading rack, including larger 
piping, iarger meters and larger load- 
ing arms. The same type of reason- 
ing should apply to any remodeling— 
look carefully at the entire problem 
before proceeding with any portion of 
eg 

If specialists in the division office 
can’t alone take care of questions or 
problems arising for the _ reseller, 
help of Esso’s home office in New 
York will be made available. 

Efficiency essentials stressed in the 
booklet include: 

Service Stations—Location (busi- 
ness potential, traffic flow and count, 
possible highway changes) layout and 
design (frontage, minimum of 100 ft. 
for smaller corner neighborhood sta- 
tion, and up to 250 ft. for highway 
location), choice of dealer and as- 
sistance, promotion, maintenance and 
housekeeping. 

Trucks—Use of largest permissible 
vehicle justified by business, ample 
power, speed and safety, capability 
of drivers, cost control, breakdown 
maintenance and preventive main- 
tenance, with emphasis on the latter. 


Public Relations—<Attention to all 
forms of contact with customer, re- 
lations with local newspaper and 
radio station, identification with com- 
munity affairs, and consideration for 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
work. 

Credit and Collection—cCredit ex- 
ploration, monthly checking of ac- 
counts, systematic handling. 

Stock Loss Control — Systematic 
checking of receipts, metering and 
other facilities and inventories; ade- 
quate records, maintenance, inspec- 
tion, equipment, 

Bulk Plant Operation—Maximum- 
size drops, systematic deliveries, care- 
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ful routing and dispatching, service 
station planning to reduce delivery 
time and interference with station 
activity. 

Accounting—Expence analysis; unit 
cost, sales volume and value records; 
profit-loss reports; balance sheet, in- 
vestment records, inventory and in- 
ternal control, 


DEATHS 


Horace V. Daniel, 70, executive 
secretary of the Associated Petroleum 
Industries of Delaware since 1938, 
died April 20 at his home in Wilming- 
ton, Del. He had suffered a heart 
attack several weeks earlier. 

Prior to becoming secretary of 
the industry group, Mr. Daniel was 
district manager at Wilmington for 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, now Esso 
Standard, by whom he had been em- 
ployed 33 years. 

He is survived by his wife, two 
sisters and a brother. 

> * o 

John 8S, Stump, Jr., 72, retired direc- 
tor and vice president of Penola, Inc., 
died April 21, in Baltimore, Md. 

Mr, Stump joined Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey as a stenographer in 
the Washington, D. C., office when 
he was 17. 

In 1929, he took over as manager 
of the wholesale department of 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Co. 

Mr. Stump was elected a director 
of Penola in 1932, and a vice presi- 
dent in 1941. Since his retirement 
in 1943, he had been a consultant to 
Wilson Carbon Co. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Margaret Stump, and daughter, Mrs, 
S. Curtis Fisher. 

* * * 

George W. Beattie, 58, salesman in 
the fuel oil sales department of Esso 
Standard Oil Co.’s New York Sales 
Division, died April 6 at his home 
in Bronxville, N. Y., after a short 
illness. He had been with Esso since 
1929. 

Survivors include his wife, a daugh- 
ter, Barbara Ann, and a son, George 


Emerson. 
7” * . 


Charles J. Barkdull, 66, retired 
executive vice president of Indiana 
Standard, died April 20 at Miami, 
Fla. 

Mr, Barkdull retired in January 1, 
1945, after a career of 38 years with 
the company. 

He is survived by his widow, and 
a daughter, Mrs. James S. Van Pelt, 
Evanston, Ill. 


* * * 


Carl W. Feldmeier, manager of 
Pure Oil’s New York office, died in 
New York April 11, following a brief 
illness. 

Mr, Feldmeier had been with the 
company 46 years. 
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Jobbers Want Suppliers to Spell Out 
‘Temporary’ and ‘Subnormal’ Market 


DETROIT—In an effort to restore 
full jobber margins in areas of pro- 
longed price wars, Michigan jobbers 
voted last week to ask their supply- 
ing companies how they define the 
terms “temporary” and “subnormal.” 

A resolution adopted at the annual 
spring convention of the Michigan 
Petroleum Assn. in Detroit April 
21-22 stated that the jobbers needed 
this information in order to have 
“full knowledge of the facts to guide 
them in future contract negotiations.” 

Some areas of Michigan have suf- 
fered for a year and a half with so- 
called “temporary” tank wagon 
prices, and most jobbers involved 
have operated during that period on 
reduced margins, which has cost them 
thousands of dollars, the resolution 
declared. 

These jobbers are forced to func- 
tion with reduced margins “simply 
because the current tank wagon 
prices in such areas are still termed 
temporary or subnormal,” and the 
definitions of these words “are so 
clouded in mystery that there is no 
present generally accepted meaning 
of the terms,” the resolution declared. 

Joseph D. Hadley, executive sec- 
retary, was instructed “to communi- 
cate with the several suppliers to 
ascertain from them their respective 
interpretations of the terms...” 

The association also heard a spe- 
cial study committee headed by 
Frank Fehsenfeld of Grand Rapids 
report it could not agree on some 
basic problems of the percentage 
margin proposal and that the sub- 
ject needed additional study. (For de- 
tails of the Michigan report on per- 
centage margins see p. 19). 

Three members of the study com- 
mittee in addition to Mr. Fehsenfeld 
presented various phases of the re- 
port. They were Frank Cutler and 
George Begick of Lansing, and V. H. 
Keilerman of Port Huron. 

Need to Look Ahead—Other reso- 
lutions adopted at the convention: 

1. Endorsed the views recently ex- 
pressed before Ohio jobbers by J. G. 
Jordan, vice president in charge of 
marketing for Shell Oil Co. Mr. Jor- 
dan said that jobbers have an obli- 
gation to perpetuate their operations 
beyond “one man’s business lifetime,” 
pointing out that supplying compa- 
nies back their jobber franchises with 
millions of dollars in product devel- 
opment and advertising, and must 
have stability of operation. (See 
NPN, March 25, p. 68). 

2. Opposed any turnpike facilities 


in Michigan, saying that the pres- 
ent “free highways are completely 
adequate to carry the traffic which 
is now or may in the immediate fu- 
ture be contemplated.” The resolution 
also declared that on any limited ac- 
cess highways which are built, there 
should be free and complete compe- 
tition in the marketing of petroleum 
products. 

Principal speakers at the conven- 
tion were Roy J. Thompson of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the National Oil 
Jobbers Council, and Nelson T. Sto- 
ver, general sales manager of the 
Ohio Oil Co., Findlay. 

NOJC’s Aims—Mr. Thompson, dis- 
cussing the purposes, functions and 
achievements of NOJC, described its 
specific objectives as: 

First, creating and fostering a co- 
operative spirit among the Inde- 
pendent marketers of petroleum 
products. 

Second, advocating and encourag- 
ing the adoption of practices, cus- 
toms and legislation “to the end of 
maintaining fair trade practices and 
a system of complete free enter- 
prise.” 

Third, opposing customs, practices, 
regulations and iegislation contrary 
to the general good and specific ob- 
jectives of the council. 

“The council believes primarily 
there should be no direct govern- 
mental legislation regulating the oil 
industry,” Mr. Thompson said. 

“The council has, is and will vig- 
orously oppose any legislation gener- 
ally affecting its members. 

“The council seriously believes that 
the oil industry can regulate itself 
without bureaucratic interference. 
This was indicated last week when 
several large companies voluntarily 
cut their crude imports to relieve 
what possibly could be only a tem- 
porary domestic problem. Industry 
co-operation? They are to be com- 
plimented!” 

The Jobber Future—Mr. Stover 
said that supplying companies have 
a definite interest and obligation to 
see that their jobbers make a profit. 

The efficient jobber, Mr. Stover 
said, faces an optimistic future for 
two reasons: 

First, by giving better service to 
the people of his community, the ag- 
gressive jobber can do a better job 
of distribution in his area than the 
large supplier can. The jobber can 
personalize his business “to meet the 
individual needs of customers and 
friends in comparative freedom from 
the red tape and overhead which are 





Fenton Is Elected 


DETROIT—Lyman Fenton of 
the Suburban Oil Co., Pincon- 
ning, was elected president of 
the Michigan Petroleum Assn. 
last week, succeeding James C. 
Clarke of Clarke Oil Co., Pon- 
tiac. 

Other officers chosen were A. 
L. Truesdell of J. Austin Oil 
Co., Wayne, vice _ president; 
Burton L. Loupee of Service 
Oil Co., Cassopolis, secretary; 
and Frank Fehsenfeld of Crys- 
tal Flash Petroleum Co., Grand 
Rapids, treasurer. 











the biggest handicap of the supply- 
ing company.” 

Second, the petroleum industry is 
in a period of stable growth—“stable 
in the sense that demand is fairly 
well assured and supplies are not 
erratic or haphazard.” Economists 
predict a continual growth of 3% to 
5% per year in the use of petroleum 
products for the next 15 years, and 
this means the jobber faces a con- 
stantly growing demand for his prod- 
ucts. By L.C. 


Cooler Weather Hikes 
Degree Days in Southeast 


The Southeast area deviated from 
the “warmer than normal or last 
year” trend to register colder than 
normal by 25 degree days and colder 
than last year by 42 degree days for 
the Sept. 1-April 25 portion of the 
heating season. = 

All other areas reported in NPN’s 
summary, registered warmer than 
either last year or normal. 


Season Sept, 1-Apr. 25 


April 
1952- 1951- Nor- 19-25 
East Coast 53 52 mal 1953 
Bostont .. .... 4892 5099 5535 98 
New York ....... 4281 4418 5019 97 
Philadelphia ..... 3964 4116 4566 79 
Washingtont .... 3781 3839 4411 76 
Average ....... 4230 4368 4883 88 
Midwest 
Chicagot ......«.+- 5528 6042 6101 91 
Cleveland ........ 4913 5309 5804 111 
Detroitt ......... 5555 5942 6160 122 
Minneapolist ..... 7389 7919 ‘7574 124 
Omahat ......... 5870 6373 5858 92 
St. Louis ....... 4090 4481 4464 66 
Average ....... 5558 6011 5960 101 


Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t 2587 2470 2800 55 
Charleston, S. C. 1608 1561 1825 34 


Nashville, Tenn.t. 3405 3440 3547 64 

Raleigh, N. C. ... 2879 2839 2208 62 
Average ....... 2620 2578 2595 54 

West Coast—Rocky Mt. 

San Francisco ... 2299 2543 2186 76 

Seattle .......+.. 3581 4007 4174 71 

Denvert ......+.+. 5328 5724 S571 193 
Average ....... 3736 4091 3977 113 





Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
+Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 
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Cnnouncing.| 
NEW Dispersant FO 


(DOMESTIC BURNER OIL INHIBITOR) 


Market a better Furnace Oil while using more cat-cracked 
fuel stocks, improving refinery balance 


Dispersant FO improves stability and permits blending of higher 
percentages of cat-cracked stocks. Refinery balance can be improved, 





and you can even cut costs by reducing the severity of acid treating 
your heating oil stocks. Economical Dispersant FO may be easily 
added in the ratio of 1 pint/1000 gallons, at any temperature, prior 
to shipment by truck, tanker or pipe line. This unusual inhibitor 
does not materially increase suspension of water, and excessive set- 





tling time is not encountered. 


Provide your dealers Furnace Oil with NEW competitive advantages 


Dispersant FO is an anti-gumming, rust-inhibiting additive that greatly 
reduces or even eliminates deposits in home heating units and stor- 
age tanks. It gives dealers competitive advantages because they can 
supply a better product to home owners and cut down on costly servy- 
ice calls to clear clogged filter screens 


and nozzles. Dispersant FO will not affect 





burning or heating properties of the oil. 


For further information and product sample, write or phone 
the nearest Oronite office. Technical assistance gladly provided. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
600 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5S, ILLINOIS 
MERCANTILE SECURITIES BUILDING, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 








Rated at 63,000 Ibs. g.c.w., Mack's new cab-over- 
engine tractors give you a choice of two big, power- 
ful Mack engines—gasoline or diesel—to maintain 
fast, dependable, money-making schedules. Diesel 
tractor features air starter and air-assisted clutch. 
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# 
everything youve wanted 
in cab-over-engine design 


This is it! The cab-over-engine trac- 
tors you've been waiting for—63,000 
lb. maximum g.c.w., gasoline or diesel* 
—tractors that combine all the big 
advantages that make for money- 
saving, profit-making operation in 
over-the-road hauling. 

Here’s how! With Mack’s new 
H-60T (gasoline) or H-61T (diesel) 
you save almost 3 feet from bumper 
to back of cab. And that includes 
optional sleeper berth. Which means 
you gain that much in profitable pay- 
load space. It means you can use 
the longest trailers within legal limits 
— 35-foot semi’s within 45-foot over- 
all lengths practically anywhere your 
rigs may roll. 

Mack’s new COE tractors match 
their savings in overall length with 


big savings in weight . achieved 


TRUCKS 


through extensive use of aluminum 
and advanced construction features 

. yet with no sacrifice of typical 
Mack strength and durability. Here, 
too, you gain in added payload ca- 
pacity within legal weight limits. 

You save money also in time and 
labor through fast and easy servicing 
made possible by Mack’s Full-Tilt 
Cab which can be quickly raised for 
convenient access to all engine parts. 

Be sure to see and inspect these 
sensational new Mack COE’s before 
you buy any other tractor for over- 
the-road service. You'll join the ever- 
increasing number of highway haulers 
who have already placed their orders. 
You'll agree with them, “This is it— 
this is what we've been waiting for.” 
See your nearest Mack branch or 
distributor. 


* Also offered as six-wheel tractor with 
new lightweight Mack Balanced Bogie. 





“,.. Upwards of 
80 per cent of all 


Gulf Oil employees...” 


S. A. SWENSRUD 


President, Gulf Oil Corporation 


“] have no hesitation in saying I believe it is a sound thing for our 


industry to support the Government’s Payroll Savings Plan and to 


encourage our employees to put at least a substantial part of their sav- 
ings into U.S. Savings Bonds. Upwards of 80 per cent of all Gulf Oil 
employees save part of each pay in E Bonds. This type of thrift is good 


for the nation as well as for the individual.” 


At the close of 1952— 


* Individual Americans owned Savings Bonds totaling 
more than $49 billion, cash value. 


* Series E Bonds outstanding—the kind bought by Payroll 
Savers— were more than $600 million greater than on May 
1, 1951, when the bonds issued in 1941 started to mature. 


* Of the $4.8 billion Series E Bonds which matured be- 
tween May, 1951, and December, 1952. more than $3.6 
billion (75% ) were held beyond maturity, under the auto- 
matic extension plan. 


* More than 77 million units of Series E Savings Bonds 
were bought by individuals in 1952—13% more than in 
the previous year. 


* During every one of the past 21 months, redemptions of 


unmatured Series E Bonds have been well under 1% of 
the total amount outstanding. 


¢ 1953 figures should be even better—more than 1,000,000 
Americans joined the Payroll Savings Plan in 1952, and 
thousands, literally. are enrolling every day. 


¢ Never before in the history of this or any other country 
have employed men and women held a reserve purchasing 
power of $49 billion in government securities—a cushion 
against emergency, a check on inflationary tendencies. 


If you believe with Mr. Swensrud that “it is a sound thing 
for industry to support the Payroll Savings Plan. . .” and 
“. . . this type of thrift is good for the nation as well as 
the individual,” phone, wire or write to Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Your State Director will show you how your participation 
can be raised to 60%, 70% or even higher. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Oil Shouldn't Hold Punches in ‘Cartel’ Case 


The filing by the new Eisenhower Department of Jus- 
tice of a civil suit for alleged antitrust law violations 
against the five major American oil companies most 
active in foreign production, starts the oil industry to- 
ward what may be the hottest seat it has yet occupied 
under any administration. 

As one reads the complaint filed last week, considers 
that other suits are promised, and studies the present 
vigorous dispute in the industry over allowing importa- 
tion of petroleum in any but a small quantity, it is easy 
to see that the industry is in a very warm public rela- 
tions spot, to say nothing of being in a decidedly pre- 
carious political position. 


What is the public going to believe is the truth about 
the oil industry? Is it to believe all the accusations 
being made by many different groups in these and other 
fights, including that now developing in Congress on 
the question of synthetic liquid fuels? 


While the situation is confused, to say the least, one 
thing is sure. That is that, with politics getting hotter 
in anticipation of next year’s congressional elections and 
with a vast army of officeholders still on the job as 
left-overs from the “New” and “Fair” deals of the past 
20 years, the oil industry is quite likely to get seriously 
hurt if it does not get busy at once on the doing of a 
far better job of public relations than it has done to date. 


And, as is always the case in such a situation, emall 
companies stand to be as badly hurt as the big ones. 
At least they will have to look out for themselves in any 
battle royal. 

A principal point that may be raised in connection 
with the filing of this civil suit against the five oil 
companies concerns the question, just what does the 
Justice Department, and perforce the administration, 
seek? 

The very companies who now are accused of violating 
the law by preventing imports are the ones most actively 
engaged in importing oil into this country and against 
whom vigorous complaint is made by various domestic 
oil producing groups. They are accused by the govern- 
ment of withholding oil for the purpose of jacking up 
prices abroad and at home, yet the record all these years 
shows that they are spending hundreds of millions to 
produce and refine more oil abroad and more millions 
for high speed tankers to bring that oil to this country, 
all under government encouragement. 


Just what, then, is the philosophy behind the current 
attack? And what philosophy lies behind the statement 
that these five majors import “at costs substantially 
below the costs of petroleum and products to other com- 
peting American oil companies, and defendants thereby 
possess substantial competitive advantages”? Obviously, 
the government here admits that foreign oil costs less 
than American oil, even regardless of any alleged “con- 
spiracy,” so is the government going to try to prove 
that all competitors should stand on one level all the 
time? If so, then it is greatly to be hoped that the 
Justice Department, somewhere along the line, also will 
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inform the Congress that a similar “illegal” advantage 
has been enjoyed for a good many years by the co-op- 
eratives, in the form of relief from the tax burdens 
borne by private oil companies. 

This whole case gets down to what the government 
has for evidence of a conspiracy and other alleged law 
violations. As the administrations of the past 20 years 
have done a lot of bluffing and falsifying, both in and 
out of court, to try and force consent decrees, it is en- 
tirely possible that the Eisenhower Administration has 
not been in office long enough to be able to sort the 
bluff from the fact, the true from the false, so as to 
know whether it really has a case. 

But is it playing fair with the public and industry, 
in a petition to the court, to go way back to the early 
20’s and bring up charges, at this late date, involving 
various groups in the oil industry, including leading 
Independent refiners, and their organization of several 
export sales groups for the express purpose of finding 
new markets abroad at better prices and at the same 
time to take surplus supply off the domestic market 
and thus bring about better prices in the U. S.? 


There was nothing secret about those activities under 
the Webb-Pomerene Act any more than there was se- 
crecy about the later activities under the Blue Buzzard 
Oil Code, out of which came the infamous Madison Case. 
What was done back in the 20’s was all published in 
NPN at the time, even from week to week, so what is 
the administration up to after all these years? 

Then, among the alleged “scandals” that this present 
petition brings up, is the deal whereby the Standard 
of New Jersey got from the I. G. Farben crowd in Ger- 
many the legal right to use some highly modern re- 
fining processes for the production of rubber and avia- 
tion gasoline; processes which pretty much saved this 
country’s life in the last war. As a part of the price 
the Standard had to pay for these rights, the Nazis 
required certain agreements as to trade activities. These 
have all been developed several times in congressional 
investigations. They have also been widely discussed 
elsewhere, with the Standard maintaining that it either 
had to accept the Nazi terms or forego getting the 
patent rights. Now, the question may well be asked: 
What would this government have had the Standard do 
—decline to pay the price and give up any chance at 
the synthetic rubber process, or pay the price and as- 
sure our country having the know-how to make its own 
rubber come World War II? 

So much, if not all of the “evidence” in this “case” 
has been published by the government, by congressional 
committees, and in the newspapers, that it is to be hoped 
that the oil companies will not permit the government 
also to “try” the “case” in the press, without getting 
their side of the story to the public quickly and fully, 
regardless of any amenities. 

The government has not stood on any ceremony. 
Neither should the companies, even though, out of nat- 
ural preference, they may want to be generous with the 
new administration. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 


Esso Stand- 
ard’s wholesale 
customers are getting some proof of 
the interest-in-jobbers pudding which 
Esso began talking about a little over 
a@ year ago. 


It will be recalled how the com- 
pany expressed its jobber-distributor 
policy at New Orleans (see Feb. 27, 
1952, NPN, p.35), with its general 
manager of marketing, E. H. Collins, 
declaring that neither Esso nor other 
major suppliers can afford to ignore 
“anything that affects the well-being 
of the jobber.” 





A series of meetings, initiated in 
New York this week, for Esso dis- 
tributors and jobbers is perhaps as 
good an example as any of the ways 
in which the New Orleans avowals 
are being put into practice. 


One of these meetings is to be 
held in each of Ecso’s sales divisions, 
from New England to Louisiana, by 
way of underscoring Esso’s desire to 
give the reseller as many assists as 
possible in the areas of operations, 
merchandising and management. 


“You tell us where you think you 
can use help, and the kind you want,” 
offers Esso, distributing a check list 
in booklet form, a kind of guidebook 
to many methods of achieving oper- 
ating efficiency. This is _ entitled 
“Good ‘Cents’ in Marketing” (see 
story on p. 23). 


The “you name it” approach is new 
for Esso. In the past, the company 
would have decided where it thought 
the particular reseller was weak and 
tried to “sell” him on doing the kind 
of thing Esso had done. Or just 
told him about it. 


Meetings with distributors and job- 
bers in every sales division also are 
new for Esso. There was a Penn- 
sylvania meeting in 1948, and there 
were two for New York State re- 
Sellers, in 1948 and 1949. But that’s 
about all. 


What's more now, top manage- 
ment is taking a prominent hand in 
the proceedings—is actually on the 
scene. At the New York meeting 
were Leonard Ulrope, Esso vice presi- 
dent in charge of marketing; Mr. 
‘Collins, who’s a director as well as 
general manager of marketing, and 





Esso Offers Aid to Jobbers as Proof 
Of Its Interest in Their Welfare 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


B. L. Ray, assistant general man- 
ager of marketing. 

Esso President Stanley C. Hope was 
to have taken part in this meeting, 
but out-of-town business interfered. 


* * * 


In the meetings to follow, at least 
one top marketing man is to partici- 
pate—either Mr. Ulrope, Mr. Collins 
or Mr. Ray. 


The latter has been spending con- 
siderable time exploring the impor- 
tance of having a strong reseller 
organization. He’s been sounding out 
distributor groups on phases of the 
new policy and plans, and looking into 
such problems as that of perpetu- 
ating jobber-distributor representa- 
tion. 


Mr. Ray told the New York State 
resellers that gasoline this year will 
be in good supply, and that in the 
next heating season Esso will be 


MIDWEST 


One of the seri- 
ous problems pla- 
guing many jobbers these days is 
the question of what constitutes 
“normal” and “subnormal”’ markets. 
How long does a market have to 
be depressed before that condition be- 
comes “normal,” rather than tempo- 
rary? Actually, is there any such 
thing anymore as a “normal” market, 
or is “normal” whatever the price 
happens to be on a particular day? 


Questions such as these have been 
matters of conjecture at most job- 
ber conventions in recent months and 
last week the Michigan Petroleum 
Assn. adopted a resolution asking 
suppliers to give their interpretations 
of the terms (see p, 24). At the 
same time, H. F. Horning, secretary 
of the Northwest Petroleum Assn., 
in a report to his members, suggests 
that jobbers “declare war on the 











better prepared to supply its cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. Ulrope recounted what Esso has 
been doing to insure quality of prod- 
uct. It has, for one thing, he said, 
appropriated $86 million for refinery 
improvements. This won’t, he em- 
phasized, increase output a single 
gallon; it’s all for upgrading of qual- 
ity. 

x * * 

Throughout, the meeting was built 
on the foundation laid at New Or- 
leans, when division and assistant 
division managers Were told by Mr. 
Collins that the company needs the 
jobber and distributor; that the com- 
pany, from top management down to 
salesman, and the jobber, must go 
down the road together. 

Mr. Coilins reiterated the more- 
helpful-relationship policy, and the 
New York division’s assistant manag- 
er, R. L. Brickey, told its customers 
there’ll “never be a time when we 
won’t be willing to sit down and talk 
to you.” 

As will be the case with subsequent 
meetings, the program itself was in 
the hands of the men who'll be car- 
rying out policy, the division of- 
ficials—headed in New York by Man- 
ager W. H. St. Clair. Serving as 
chairman was N. J. Sotille, manager 
of wholesale sales. 


‘Normal’ and ‘Subnormal’ Prices Get 
Searching Scrutiny from Jobber Groups 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


continued use of that stupid practice 
of ‘normals’ or ‘temporary’ prices.” 

So long as a market is “subnor- 
mal,” the jobber loses money, and 
lots of it, the exact amount depending 
on the depth of the cut and the 
length of time it lasts. In most cases 
in the Midwest, the jobber stands 
50% of the first 2c “temporary” cut 
in the tank wagon price. 


In other words, if the tank wagon 
drops ic, his margin is reduced 0.5c 
to 2.25c. If it falls 2c, which is 
not unusual, the margin plummets 
to 1.75c. It seems proper that the 
jobber share part of the decline for 
a while. But, he asks, how long can 
he continue to stay in business on a 
margin of 1.75c per gal. when his 
operating costs continue to rise and, 
if anything, he needs more than the 
“normal” margin of 2.75c. Sure, he 
says, when a “subnormal” price has 
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prevailed for a year, or a year and a 
half, as it has in many areas, by 
that time it must be the “normal.” 


* * * 


Mr. Horning, arguing that petrol- 
eum prices are coming down because 
of an oversupply of product, contends 
that if petroleum products are going 
to be as plentiful as water, they are 
apt to take on the value of water.” 

“We grant that this is a ridiculous 
comparison, but we checked our cyn- 
icism at the door for the sake of the 
point being made,” he says. “The 
jobber has got to have economic as- 
surance that his function will con- 
tinue. 

“He has lost the commercial con- 
sumer business to the major compa- 
nies. He has lost his road contracting 
business to the major companies. He 
has lost his federal, state and muni- 
cipal business to the major companies. 
He faces an almost certain elimination 
of consumer tank wagon-dealer tank 
wagon differentials. Sure, he’s ‘doing 
all right.’ But in view of his ever- 
narrowing potential, how long will he 
last? And if he’s going to be put 
through a financial wringer and 
squeezed dry, how long do you think 
he'll ‘take it’ before demanding self- 
preservation from Uncle Sam?” 


* * * 


Mr. Horning asserts that demand 
for petroleum products is not keeping 
pace with production and says this 
condition, barring war, will continue 
indefinitely. This means, he says, 
that the jobber cannot look for re- 
lief in the direction of product man- 
ufacture because “everyone seems 
intent on making all the material the 
cogs will grind out.” 


“Since this oversupply has brought 
prices down, and looks toward keep- 
ing them down, are we not in effect, 
changing the economy of our indus- 
try?” Mr Horning asks. “Have we 
so geared our thoughts to a 28.5c 
normal gasoline price that we will not 
admit it is now only worth 27c?” 

Mr. Horning admits “willingly” 
that, aside from rare cases, major 
companies do not instigate price 
wars, and that sometimes they are 
started by jobbers. But the per- 
centage of jobbers starting them is 
small, and causes hundreds of others 
to suffer. 


“You major companies had better 
wake up to the fact that the economy 
of this oil business is changing— 
downward,” Mr. Horning warns. 
“Those of you who continue to hog 
your full share of profit while your 
jobber absorbs his beating, are as 
guilty as sin of fermenting intra-in- 
dustry war. In ending, let’s say that 
some major companies DO help their 
jobbers over these bad humps, and 
Wwe respect them for it. You jobbers 
will know whether your company 
does of% not.” 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Universal Credit Card Program Falters 
As West Coast Sponsor Stops Discounts 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


A crack in the 
universal credit 
card practice in the West appeared 
last week when one of the sponsor 
companies notified its dealer-clients 
that it wouldn’t handle any more bills. 
Metropolitan Budget Co., sponsor 
of the Kendall Plan, told dealers it 
wouldn’t discount any more contracts. 
B. Pollack, Metropolitan official, told 
NPN the “line of credit had 
dwindled”. He said the company was 
negotiating for a new set-up. Metro- 
politan had received its financing 
through Standard Factors Corp. 
which reportedly reduced the alloca- 
tion for Metropolitan. 


The Kendall Plan has been con- 
fined to Southern California. The 
name was adopted by Fred Brass- 
field, Kendall Oil distributor, Los 
Angeles, who developed the plan as 
a sales device. Idea was that the 
plan would be made available to 
dealers who handle Kendall products. 
By buying Kendall oils, dealers were 
eligible to participate. They were 
authorized to display signs saying 
they honored major-company credit 
cards; and could send the bills to the 
Metropolitan Budget office which was 
to reimburse them for a 6% service 
charge. 

It’s too early to tell whether there’s 
a trend. But this incident recalls 
the admonition of critics last year 
when the universal credit-card vogue 
first caught on: a mutually advan- 
tageous breaking-point was unlikely. 
They claimed that a service charge 
of 5% to 8% was more than opera- 
tors could afford; and they doubted 
that it would allow a profitable mar- 
gin for the collections agency. 


J & M Service, a self-serve station 
in East Los Angeles, reported that 
the Kendall Plan had accounted for 
some extra business but described it 
as a small amount. Jack Keyes, co- 
proprietor, said some drivers became 
steady customers when they found 
they could charge gasoline. But most 
of their business is cash, he said. 


Dan Lundberg, executive secretary 
of the Serve Yourself and Multiple 
Pump Assn., warned that if the uni- 
versal credit card arrangement broke 
down, a number of Independent op- 
erators probably would be hard hit. 
Using their credit-card contracts as 
a crutch, operators have been extend- 


ing credit, he said. Consequently, 
they rely on prompt payments by the 
universal-credit companies to keep 
their operations liquid. 

Mr, Lundberg said his association 
looked into credit plans that would 
serve all members when the vogue be- 
gan spreading. A number of plan 
promoters sought an association tie- 
up because of the volume potential, 
he asserted. He said that none met 
“the group test”. However, some in- 
dividual members subscribed to plans 
on their own. 

* 7 * 


The Texaco Dealers’ Club has been 
reactivated in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area and reported a two-fold 
goal: Arrargemert of member bene- 
fits through group participation and 
organization of interesting and in- 
formative meetings. 

* * + 


“Years Ahead with Richfield” is 
slogan to be featured in Richfield Oil 
Corp. advertising program scheduled 
to start in May. 


The program was outlined at a 
sales meeting in Los Angeles. To 
carry out the theme, actors depicting 
a space man and woman presented 
a routine. Richfield said newspapers 
will play the leading role in the 1953 
ad program. 

* * * 

“Sight slashes” are becoming more 
frequent in the Los Angeles Basin, 
according to an informal check of 
scattered stations. 

The “sight slash” is the practice 
of making a reduction look larger 
than it really is through use of deci- 
mals. For instance, a posting of 
27.1c per gal. that is reduced to 
23.9c gives a “sight slash’, or im- 
pression, of 4c, though the actual re- 
duction is 3.2c. 

* * * 

Considerable importance was at- 
tached to last week’s oil industry 
regional safety conference sponsored 
by the Western Oil and Gas Assn. 
As far as can be determined in Los 
Angeles, it is the first time a meet- 
ing of line supervisory personne] in 
the oil industry has ever been held, 
The turnout of more than 400 was 
so good that it will become an annual 
event. 

> * * 

Utah Oil Refining Co. reported 
that it plans to spend $2.4 million 
this year expanding its marketing 
facilities. 
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Summer Fill Plans Start with Price Cuts 


The first summer-fill program for 1953 officially was 
made known late last week when Esso Standard Oil Co. 
said that, effective April 27 through Sept. 30, it was dis- 
counting its established delivered cargo prices for dis- 
tillates by 0.3c per gal., and all other distillate prices— 
tank car, barge, yard and tank wagon—0.5c, through- 
out its eastern marketing territory. 

Esso’s move in announcing it was extending discounts 
all the way to householders at same time pointed the 
way out of a “topsy-turvy” price situation in distillates 
that had developed along the East Coast as result of 
spotty discounting, 

Company said its action is intended to “encourage sum- 
mer fill ups by both its reseller and consumer accounts”, 
and that it believed the discounts would encourage buy- 
ers to take maximum quantities of fuel oil into private 
storage during the summer. It added, however, that it 
was up to the oil industry to build up its next heating 
season’s distillate stocks east of the Rockies at a rate of 
more than 3,000,000 bbls. per week. 


Recent under-the-table discounting in New York Har- 
bor and vicinity was brought first into the open by Gulf 
Oil’s original announcement that, effective April 20, com- 
pany was reducing its No. 2 fuel prices to barge resellers 
by 0.3c at New York Harbor. Gulf said it merely was 
meeting similar allowances having been made for some 
time “on the quiet” by other suppliers. Other majors 
and two independent tanker terminal operators at the 
harbor then made outright price reductions of 0.3c to 
barge buyers of No. 2, dropping their prices from 9.65 
to 9.35c, 

Upon Esso’s disclosure of top to bottom reductions in 
distillates, came Socony-Vacuum’s cuts of 0.15c in hard 
prices for Mobilheat (No. 2 fuel) with an additional 
0.3c “verbal allowance” totaling 0.45c to hauling trade, 
effective April 27. 

Esso’s net tank car prices at New York Harbor after 
discounts, effective April 27, are: kerosine, 10.25c; No, 2 
fuel, 9.25c; and Diesel fuel, 9.65c. As for cargo prices, 
virtually all of Esso’s sales to eastern buyers are made 
on a delivered basis, and it is understood that company’s 
“New York No, 2 cargo price” before discount currently 


is 9.05c, indicating a summer-fill price to its cargo custo- 
mers of 8.75c. 


While trade reports for some weeks had indicated that 
Esso and other eastern majors had been considering 
setting up summer-fill discount schedules, at least for 
No, 2 fuel, similar comment was lacking elswhere in the 
nation although some in the trade said “something has 


to be done” to relieve primary storage, especially in the 
Mid-Continent. 


While Great Lakes Pipe Line terminal inventories were 
in “good shape,” and even shortages were disclosed at 
some points because of recent cold spell, light fuels gen- 
erally were easy in open market. However, sources said 
free demurrage time allowed to Feb. 1, 1954, on distillate 


shipments scheduled for transmission in the line between 
May 1 and Oct, 31 “will go a long way in helping”’ light 
fuels this summer. 

Status of residual fuels on the other hand, was not 
as clearly defined as light fuels at close of the week’s 
business, either in foreign or domestic markets. 

Imperial Oil Limited reported advances of 5c per bbl. 
at principal ports in eastern Canada, but at Sarnia and 
Toronto (adjacent to U. S. markets of Detroit and Buf- 
falo), prices were reduced 9c and 16c, respectively. 

For most part, reports from U. S. Gulf Coast revealed 
continued strength in bunker “C” fuel with one buyer 
said to be willing to pay $1.60 or even $1.65. In Carib- 
bean, a supplier said he had one or two cargoes to sell 
at $1.60. 


Supplying companies of Esso Export Corp. reported 
reductions ranging from 45c to 50c per bbl. in marine 
fuel oil prices at Montevideo, Uruguay, and advances 
ranging up to $1.96 per long ton at Ras Tanura, Saudi 
Arabia, 

On April 24, bunker “C” fuel prices at Montevideo 
dropped 50c to $3.00 per bbl. with marine Diesel fuel 
off 45c at $4.45. 

Prices at Ras Tanura for ex terminal deliveries into 
ships’ bunkers, with increases shown in parentheses, 
effective April 21, are: bunker “C’’, $12.96 (68c) per long 
ton; marine Diesel, $24.65 ($1.96); and marine Diesel 
medium, $29.26 ($1.18). 

Spot ocean tanker rates, meanwhile, rose moderately 
following active chartering. For Gulf-New York voyages, 
last reported clean ship was fixed at $2.57 per ton (USMC 
minus 10%), up 8c; and dirty rate was $2.28 per ton 
(USMC minus 20%) up 7c. 

Inward from the Gulf Coast, traders said “everybody's 
talking strength” in residuals, but there were reports 
to the contrary, nevertheless. One trader indicated re- 
cent sales of Mid-Continent No. 6 to Gulf buyers were 
not as attractive as selling price indicated. In some in- 
stances because, he said, “they forgot about some of the 
freight absorption and about temperature correction.” 

In addition, other trade sources said current bidding 
for consumer business (over May) had brought forward 
some anxious sellers with bids ranging from $0.70 to 
$0.90, Group 3, for low-sulfur No. 6. 

Whatever the situation, however, a number of tank car 
marketers operating in large Midwest cities said they 
anticipated a 5c hike in their cost prices for low-sulfur 
No. 6 from $0.75 to $0.80 for shipment over May. One 
marketer said he already was paying $0.82 for low-sulfur 
No. 6 for late April. 

There wére reports of refined gasoline for tank car 
shipment at “discounts.” On the whole, however, gaso- 
line was firm with one Mid-Continent refiner boosting his 
Group 3 prices for regular-grade 0.125c to 10.625c and 
his premium-grade to 11.875c. Shippers in the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line also said that with the end of the cold spell, 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (April 21 through April 27) 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): 
N, Tex, (Texas & 
W. Tex. (Texas # now Mex. shpt.). 
E. Tex. (Truck T 
Cent. W, Tex. 

Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Presatem) : 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 

Okla.” Group 3 (Northern shpt.). 


ieidwesters (Ge (Group 3 


E. ruck Tns 
Gent Ww. Tex, 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, PMR! a 


N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.).. 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 


E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Moter Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular) : 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla 


hpt. ) 
Okla.” Group 3 (Northern shpt. TERE 


Midwestern (Group 3 basis) 


N, Tex, (Texas & New Mex, shpt.).. 
Ww. & New Mex. shpt.).. 


. Tex, Texas & 
E, Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 


. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.).. 


Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnap.} 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
, Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) . 
., Group 3 (Northern a ) 
Midwestern ne g 3 basis 
N, Tex. (Texas & 
W. Tex, (Texas & 
E. Tex. (Truck fas 
Cent. W, Tex, 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (fenident: 
New York harbor 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, barges ..._: 
Baltimor 





Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. 
New York harbor 


York harbor, barges ............ 


New 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, barges ............se085 


Baltimore 

Baltimore, barges 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. 

now York harbor 
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withdrawals of gasoline at northern pipe line terminals 
again were on the increase. 


In the Chicago area, large refiners said there was no 
“great spring surge” for gasoline, but demand was good 
and inventories were “just about right.” Aside from 
strikes and “other surprises,” two large refiners said 
their summer auxiliary buying would be confined to filling 
gaps that doubtlessly will develop in their marketing ter- 
ritories, Both said they recently had turned down size- 
able inquiries and product “looked strong.” 

In Western Pennsylvania, scale wax and petrolatums 
continued in especially good demand. Bureau of Mines 
monthly report showed petroleum wax stocks at the 
end of February at lowest level since April 1951. Total 
inventories declined 9,180,000 Ibs. from end of January 
to 151,260,000 lbs.—lower by 39,140,000 Ibs. from Febru- 
ary 1952 and lowest since end of April 1951. 

LP-gases remained easy with sellers looking about for 
new customers because of their reluctance, as yet, to run 
product to underground storage. Prices were little 
changed (see p. 40). 
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Retail developments in gasoline follow with prices 
shown exclusive of state and federal taxes, amount of 
which is shown in parentheses: 


Erie, Pa. (7c)—A “strike” of Sun Oil's lessee operated 
service stations here was short-lived. Twenty-one of 
them put up “closed due to illness” signs in protest 
against a 22nd lessee operated station which was post- 
ing 17.9c for gasoline (Sun markets only a single grade) 
The 21 outlets reopened over past weekend with most 
of them posting 19.9c and “seven or eight” posting 20.9c 


Minneapolis, Minn. (7c)—Private brand operators in 
Twin Cities raised their retail prices 0.4c early in the 
week for both regular-grade and premium-grade gasoline 
with regular selling at 19.3c. With virtually all private 
brands up 0.4c, Standard of Indiana increased its tank 
wagon price for Red Crown (regular) to dealers 0.4c 
to 15.9c in Twin Cities. Standard Oil dealers, likewise, 
began raising their pump prices 0,4c to 20.9c as did 
many other major brand dealers. New prices, both dealer 
and retail, now are within 0.1c of so-called “normal” 
for Twin Cities. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
29 and the price tables appearing on pages 32-37 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 35 all prices reported are shown. In 
all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown, no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product, Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker termina] operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











ATLANTIC COAST 
Distillate Fuel Prices Ease 


Aware of the easiness in the eastern distillate price 
structure, traders last week waited for, and got, develop- 
ments which they thought would open the way for regu- 
lar, orderly summer fills. Gasoline and heavy fuel prices 
were unchanged, the latter sufficiently “strong” that some 
marketers were beginning to fear the possible loss of cus- 
tomers if prices should rise. 

Following Gulf Oil’s allowance on April 20 of 0.3c to 
the No. 2 barge reseller trade at New York Harbor (see 
April 22 NPN, p. 37), resellers along the seaboard, con- 
vinced that some move of a general nature was in the 
offing, stopped buying. Prices were too weak to hold, 
they said. 

At New York Harbor, barge prices for kerosine were 
reported lower on April 21 with offerings and sales at 
10.1c per gal, down 0.55c from postings at most harbor 
refineries and terminals. 

The weakening in New York distillate prices had sym- 
pathetic effect at points from Philadelphia to Boston, 
and suppliers in New England said that “under-the-coun- 
ter” discounts to prevent too rapid accumulation of term- 
inal stocks were appearing. At Boston, high inventories 
of No. 2 fuel caused the sale of “three-quarters of a 
cargo” of No, 2 fuel, ex vessel, at “cost”—reportedly 
9.25c per gal.—the seller lacking storage facilities to re- 
ceive the full shipload. 

At the end of the week, price and trading developments 
were at “dead center” awaiting confirmation of Esso’s 
summer fill announcement—0.5c “discount” to all dis- 
tillate customers below the tanker terminal level which 
the company made effective April 27. 


The distillate developments pushed all other price talk 
into the background, although suppliers pointed out that 
retail gasoline price wars, which showed signs of abating 
over a wide front, as yet have had no reflection in stronger 
prices for bulk lots. At New York, one major declared 
that for the first time in many months he planned to 
offer barge quantities of regular-grade gasoline spot at 
New York Harbor, but had not yet decided on a price. 


GULF COAST 


Most Products in Good Supply 


Bunker “C” fuel stood out as a strong product at the 
Gulf the past week, for most other refined oils were in 
easy supply position. On both gasoline and gas oils, buy- 
ers were able to obtain extra quality at the “regular” 
price, and it was not likely that summer “discounts” on 
kerosine and No, 2 fuel in the East would improve this 
status of these products at the Gulf, trade sources said. 

Sales of 93 oct. premium gasoline and 87 oct. regular- 
grade were made at “low Oilgram (for the quotations on 
92 oct. and 86 oct., respectively) date of lifting,” and 
these transactions prompted buyers to ask for “discounts” 
on 92 oct. premium and 86 oct, regular-grade. Gas oils 
also gave indication that buyers could get “extra” quality 
at the “regular” price, and reports were that a buyer 
of 43-47 d.i. could obtain higher than usual quality for 
8.125c, the low quoted price for this grade. The same 
situation was said to apply between 48-52 di., quoted 
at 8.25c on the low, and 53-57 d.i quoted at 8.375c. 

With summer “discounts” to New York No, 2 fuel 
cargo buyers netting a price of about 8.66c, delivered, 
there is “assumed” a tanker freight rate of about USMC 
minus 20% to be added to the 8c cargo price for the 
material at the Gulf. With spot tanker rates at the 
Gulf-New York trade at “minus 10%’, trade sources 
said that some easing in No. 2 fuel prices at the Gulf 
was a “strong possibility.” 

Kerosine continued to be quoted generally at 9c and 
No, 2 fuel at 8c in cargo lots. 

Bunker “C” fuel was the only principal product for 
which there was strong demand and little supply. Heavy 
fuel was held for $1.60 per bbl. at most plants. 





MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Residual Unsettled; ‘Gas’ Prices Widen 


There were widespread reports in Midwest last week 
of renewed strength in No. 6 fuel. There also were 
sources who said some of this indicated strength was 
“on the surface.” 

The range of quotations for three grades of gasoline 
widened with 0.125c increase in the highs following simi- 
lar raise reported by one refiner. Quotations for regu- 
lar-grade gasoline ranged from 10.375 to 10.625c; prem- 
ium-grade, 11.375 to 11.875c; and third-grade (60 and 
below), 9.625 to 9.875c. All quotations are FOB Group 
3 basis. 

Demand for light fuels was described as “about ended” 
for this heating season, but refiners continued to find 
jobbers needing both Nos. 1 and 2 fuels along northern 
reaches the Great Lakes Pipe Line. 

Light fuels continued easy in open market, however, 
sources said free demurrage time allowed to Feb. 1, 1954, 
on distillates in Great Lakes Pipe Line terminals on ship- 
ments indicated as available for transmission between 
May 1 and Oct. 31, will help distillates. 

Although residual fuel trading actually was on the 
quiet side, trade interest, nevertheless, still centered on 
the'No. 6 market and price developments for May ship- 
ments. General comment was that “everybody’s talking 
strength,” and a number of tank car marketers said they 
“looked for” cost prices for low-sulfur material to be 
at minimum of $0.80, Group 3, for resale, against an in- 
dicated general “low” for April of $0.75 for this grade. 

On the other hand, some traders said at least some 
of the “talked of firmness’ was on the surface only. 

One trade source said he had lost out on some cur- 
rent consumer business on No, 6 low-sulfur where quo- 
tations for May shipment ranged from $0.70 to $0.90, 
Group 3. As result, it was said, buyer will have 0.5c bbl. 
lower average price for May at $0.735, Group 3, than 
April’s $0.74. Refiners continued to report quotations 
for No. 6 to the trade at $0.85 to $0.90. 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Spring Gasoline Stocks ‘About Right’ 


Refiners in Chicago District last week said their gaso- 
line stocks were “just about right” for spring and they 
were neither buying nor selling in open market at the 
moment. 

Light fuels became a “dead issue” as temperatures 
climbed from near freezing to mid-70’s. Heavy fuels 
were regarded by area’s principal suppliers as “steady to 
firm.” Prices were unchanged and trading mostly was 
quiet. 

Two Independent river terminal operators showed in- 
terest as buyers of gasoline, one seeking 90 oct. premium- 
grade along with 86 oct. regular-grade, while other 
sought “about 83 oct. regular with a 90 oct, premium. 
Except for an offering of 83 oct. (other specifications 
were lacking) regular at 11.3c, delivered dockside Chi- 
cago, both buyers said Gulf Coast and lower-river prices 
were “too high” for the Chicago market. 

Two inter-supplier offerings of regular gasoline were 
disclosed, one at 11.875c and the other at 12c, FOB Chi- 
cago District. Generally, however, suppliers tended to 
hold their inventories for regular customers. 

Despite reports of steadiness and strength in local resid- 
uals, a small purchase of No. 5 fuel (no sulfur guarantee) 
from broker at 6.125c, FOB Chicago District, for resale, 
was disclosed, Quotations for No. 5 ranged from 6.25 
to 6.5c. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Attention Again Turns to Gasoline 


Trade interest again swung back to gasoline in Cen- 
tral Michigan last week when mild weather brought a 
10-day flurry of demand for heating oils to an abrupt 
end. Little change was indicated in status of heavy 
fuels with “pressure” keeping prices in some areas at, 
or near, 6c FOB Central Michigan. Refiners’ prices were 
unchanged. Trading continued quiet. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Residual Fuel Oil Strengthens 


There was more optimism about refined products in the 
Mid-Continent the past week than at any time in past 
several months, although only two refiners reported price 
increases—one on gasoline in Oklahoma and the other 
on solvent neutral oils, 

Most talk centered around residual fuel. This prod- 
uct was reported stronger, with majority of refiners 
asking at least $0.80 on high sulfur material offered for 
resale, although small amounts continued to show up at 
$0.75, Group 3, for resale. Low sulfur fuel was generally 
being held for $0.85 and up, Group 3. Refiners pointed 
out that demand has increased while production is off, 
with some plants switching over to asphalt and road 
oil (which were in light demand) production. y 

Recent cold weather also helped refiners to get rid of 
burdensome supplies of burning oils in Great Lakes 
Pipe Line system, and supplies were scarce at a number 
of northern terminals. 

Solvent neutral oil prices were up 1c per gal., to 14c 
for 170-180 vis., 14.5¢c for 200-210, and 15.5c for 300, 
following increase reported by one refiner in his quota- 
tions. However, another refiner reported 1c reduction to 
24c in his price for solvent bright stock. Spring demand 
is good so far for all lubes except solvent bright, one 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes in crude prices reported in week 
ended April 25. For complete crude price sched- 
ules, see p. 38-39 of this issue. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 

T.w. Tank Oar 
April 27 - 11.80 
Month Ago ae : 11.78 
Year Ago é 11.54 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











refiner said. He described his sales of both lubricating 
oils and burning oils as “much better this month than 
last.” ‘ 

Oklahoma refiner hiked his quotations for gasoline 
to 11.875c for 90 oct. premium, 10.625c for 84 oct. regular 
and 9.875c for third-grade, up 0.125c per gal. Only 
highs of price ranges were affected, however. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Wax, Crude Petrolatum Tight 


Scale wax and crude petrolatum remained tight in 
Western Penna. while other products were in ample sup- 
ply in week ended April 24. Spot lubricating oils were 
inactive, call for gasoline and light fuels was steady, 
and demand for all products was reported unaltered from 
mid-April. Some refiners, however, indicated “hold-off” 
on part of lube oil buyers after what appeared to be 
upturn early in month. While some lube prices remained 
weak, no changes in quotations were reported. 

Scale wax continued strong with all refiners reporting 
sold-up positions ranging from 30 to 60 days. Quotations 
ranged from 4.25 to 4.5c tank cars and sales were re- 
ported at the high as well as the low of this range. One 
refiner said he was shipping at 4c against old orders 
but was quoting higher on current business. Status of 
scale was unchanged from week earlier, and there was no 
indication of supply easing that would meet spot demand. 
Inter-refinery sale of 100 tons was said to have been made 
and large refiner-buyer still was in market. 

Crude petrolatum was tight and finished grades, while 
in ample supply, continued firm on domestic market. 
Shutdown at Ultra Penn Refining Co. plant (see April 
22 NPN, P. 40) did not result in noticeable shortage of 
the finished grades; several refiners reportedly were cov- 
ering needs of Ultra Penn’s buyers. 

Practically no lube trading was reported. Two re- 
finers said they had been “disappointed’’ by failure of 
buying spurt early in April to hold. At same time, all 
refiners indicated demand from contract customers was 
“in fair volume.” Remaining firm was 200 vis. neutral, 
with material offered to brokers held for 26c, same as 
quoted to the jobbing trade despite some inter-refinery 
offerings at 25c. 

Bright stock, on the other hand, was less firm than 
the heavy neutral, while cylinder stock prices reportedly 
could be “shaded” ic, and were said to be 2c off low 
quoted prices on some offerings to refiner-buyers. 

Industrial demand for light fuels continued good. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale oil price index, 
based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, was unchanged from 
previous week. Current index is shown below in com- 
parison with corresponding week a year ago (1947-49 
equals 100): 


April 21, 1953 April, 22, 19652 
— and products cosess’ Bae 109.6 
rude... 


# EOE pepe ae idslatis 


Lubricating oils 
Natural gasoline 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 27 
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36 Oct. Reg. ss--eeeeeeess — 12.75-12.9(2) 41-43 WwW. oo. cece eeeecoes 9 Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... $1. 
Pittsburgh: 58 & above D.I, Diesel.... 8.75 Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.26—2.30(3) 
90 Oct. Prem. ............ 13.9(2) WO, 2 BO ccccsovcceccecs mene Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 10.26-13.2 
86 Oct, Reg. ....ccscecees 12.9(2) NO. 2 TUG] ...cseecccecess 8 Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 10.5-14.7 
Be, © GO ccvccensocccoece esos 
OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to NO, © TUCl o ++ eeeeeesreees $1.25 Tw 6 NE 
CB TN 0000 ceded 13.5 wee oe eee NA ASOLI 
CEG WM, sc vcmnedisescces 8.625-9.75 (Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 52 & below D.I. Di 8.5-9.125 ers on freight Page — ben Rm 
58 & above D.I, Diesel 8.5-9 may originate in any -Continent man - 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) No, 1 fuel .. 8.375-9.5 turing district. 
90 Oct. Prem. .....se-00-. ees No, 2 fuel . (2)7.75-9.125 FOB GROUP 3 
86 Oct. Prem, . 13.75(2) No, 4 fuel .. nawes Grade 26-70 ..........-...-+. 5.5(Sale) 
84 Oct. Reg. . ‘ (213 5-13.30 No, 5 fuel .. $1.40-1.475 FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
82 Oct. Reg. .. (2)12.25-12.75 ee eee csp $1.00-1.20 Grade 26-70 ........- arbiees 5(Quotations) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 27 








LUBRICATING OILS 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
i (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 



































eh dna sk cen’ 28.5 ae 
= p.t. by Ree SdsedTesececccece aay ‘ ! 
ES tence cs nc ccse 
150 Vis. (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. Model LC for oid] by ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY Cambetage ae Mass. 
Sar he £0 08 40.6066 60009 24.5 customer tanks 
eres oe 23.5 
DMs «oct eee hol ae le 22(4) 
Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis, at 210°, 540-550 fi, ~~ col. 
Sere 
5 lr eames rearabeacelaite 25.5 
ee (2)24-25(3) Marketer of Petroleum Products 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r. filterb’) ........  (2)19-20 TION 
SPO ici ncecsss.e..c... Gon NEW ENGLAND PETROLE 
MI Lass dvinevesceceec (2)22-24 
GROIN oso csccectes 
New York 
MIBOOWSINENT LUBES 
‘OB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bagh Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100*, 0-10 p.p. 
Neutral Oile—Ceaventional 
Pale Oils c 
se.110 vi ret NK INSULATION 
150 vie ‘aa 3 1176-188" 
8. oe eevee . 
180 vis. 12.25-12.75 
os hoy Pg Our Welded Web insulation method is incorporated within standard 
250 vis. 12.75~-13.25 . ~“ , : 
oo 2. specifications of five major oil companies—all repeat order customers. 
200 vis. D: This procedure permanently protects perishable insulation on Asphalt 
coneae Ln am eTritt se TTt 23.5 and Bunker “cu Tanks. 
is <n. c's so npewaedee 20.5-22 5a - 
eee EE coves coee eens: 20-22 No costly painting—ever—with rust-proof aluminum. 
UMS cot vxwiescnwcs 19.5-21 
mete eo and Now: A METAL CLAD ROOF SYSTEM 
Neutral Oils—Solvent (96 v.i. * 
170-180 vis... ee . (2)14-15(3) welded to the deck, accommodating any insulation—any thickness. 
SP a wee osccoenee (2)14.5—-15.5(3) 
Spates aaaaieny* 9° 95900 <) SDD: Oa This adaptation of side wall procedure, possesses the unique ad- 
600 8.r., olive green 18 vantage of a rugged promenade surface. Proof positive against 
e Correct for April "20 ‘also; shown incorrect- ® ge 
ly in April 23 NPN. wind and weather. 
GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. : 
From Mid-Continent grade crude, Prices FOB BLOMELEY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ship at Gulf for expo: 
Bright stock—Vis, at 210° Hobart Bidg. Perth Amboy, N. J. PErth Amboy 4-0473 
test, — ba = . Bg 5-23. 25x 
Neutral Olls—Vis. ‘at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 
100 vis. oa bGbas 12.5-13(3)x 
Se Wie BOB. ss oo ck ieeds (2)13.5-14x 
CE ee errr. 15(3)x 
BOO WER, 6 cecc cccccvvesuwes (3)17-17.5x 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


QOPERATION UNITED was founded over 50 years 


ago with the aid of jobbers. Since then 
independent jobbers and marketers, who want the best 
in 100% Pure Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils, have been 
UNITED’s chief customers. The teamwork resulting from 
this close relationship has brought ever increasing ben- 
efits to UNITED’s jobber and marketer customers every- 
where. As a jobber you owe it to yourself to find out today 
how UNITED can help you. 





Write for free, illustrated book, “A Story of Progress“. 





THE worto's Famed. .100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 










MEMBER 7.G.C.O.A PERMIT Mo. 24 
UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 
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WAX 
WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., 
; (T.C., in Bulk) 


PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 27 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 



































122-124 A.m.p, ......e0-. 4.25~-4.5(3) FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of le ; 
124-126 A.m.p. welad ses 4.25-4.5(3) | 
SEABOARD 92 Oct. 90 Oct. 86 Oct. 83 Oct. Kerosine i 
Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than District Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel* # i 
. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic N. Y. Harbor 15 13.85 (2)12.85-13.6 10.75(19) i 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or do barges . '5-14.9 13 (3)12-13.4 x(3)10.1-10.65(16) 
+ Se refined, loose. Export prices Albany ..... 14.2-15.2(4) 14.2 12.7-13. zm ee 11.05(9) 
a 8; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined Baltimore .. 9-15(2. 12.9-13.1 11.9-13.5 és 10.85(10) 
n bags or cartons. do barges. 12.8 8-13 11.8-12 nig? 10.75(9) i 
© Seale N.Y. N.Y. Export Baton Rouge. am . Nose 11.1 9.7 
-126 white ~, 5-6(2) 5.1-5.6(2) do barges . eee eee ooo 11 TT 
i= Refined: Boston ... 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2 13.7(9) 12.7 10.95(16) 
ot oosesee 7.45 Charieston .. 13.3-14.475 13.3 (2)12.3-12.475 ceee (3)10.7-10.9(2) 
oa 7 7.45(3) 7-8.15(3) Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 12.5 11.5(2) eens eoee ; 
bseter 7.45(3) 7-8.15(3) Houston .. 12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 (2)11.25-11.3 veos 9.25-9.75 
oe Seceee eos 7.1-8.25 do barges 12.25-13.3 12.25 11.25-11.3 vees 25 
pre 7.55(3) 7.1-8.25(2) Jacksonville 13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12.3-12.6(7) ae 11.4(11) 
| gd Ee 7.55(3) 7.25-8.4 Miami ...... coe 13.6 12.6 bene 11.5(2) 
4: Hp ° P 7.55(3) 7.6-8.75 Mobile ...... 138.4(3) 13.4 12.4(3) owe 10.4(4) ‘ 
ears <- 7.55-8.3 7.89 New Haven.. 15(3) 15 13.5(3) cons 10.95(8) j 
a) er 9.56 cove New Orleans. 12.6 eves 11.6 11.3 9.7-10.15 ' 
do . 6 sees 11.6 11.3 9.7-9.95 t 
CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES Norfolk ..... 12.9-14.0 29-18 2 13.9-006 eeee 20.9867) f 
ese . 4 se 10.4(2) : 
Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 +e (2)13.7-13.9 coos 10.86(10) : 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, do barges . 15.05 werk 13.6-13.8 : 10.75(10) . 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge PortEvergiades 13.6(3) 13.6 12.6(4) 11.5(6) : 
sata Prviies’.. iaeasa@) laaeuss BN 1os8in 
ence .. x ‘i 
= De Pre 12.85-13.625 Sa aia 6(3) 13.3(2) 12.3-13.6(5) 11.45(7) 
lighe a: set eeeeeeeere (3)12.1-12.625 Tampa ..... 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.3-12.4 11.15(8) 
Range oil on (2)10.375-11.125 bas a eee 3 
ng > at ahaa 9.375-10(2) - GB. cece 13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 12.05 (3) 10.7-10.9(4) 
Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur.......... 6.25 
No. 5, high sulfur .. (2)6.25-6.5(2) 
No, 6, low sulfur ......... (2)5.35-6.05 
No, 6, high sulfur ....... 5.2-5.5 ma oul Light 
Gas House hore Plants* # Ships’ Bunkers # 
NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS No. 2 Fuel*# Gas Oil* # No. 4 Fuel No. 5 Feet (50 eet. 65 41.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 
N. ¥. Harb. 9.75(19) 9.85 (10)$3.07-3.63 $2.62 (8)10.15-10.25 §4.24(4) 
(FOB Group 3) do barges. (309. oes. asin) (10)3.04-3.53 2.59 cine 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.875(3) Albany ..... 0.05(1 10.45 3.82 cece 10.45(4) cose 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) Baltimore .. ®. S511) 9.95 3.10(2) 2.65 10.2545) 4.24(4) 
V.M.&P, naphtha ........ 11.875(4 do barges. 9.75(6). aene 3.04(2) 2.59 eeee cece 
Mineral spirits ....... sence 10.875(4 Baton Rouge 8.4 8.8 osne 2.17 8.8 3.49 
Rubber solvent ........... 11.876(3) do —- eta ‘ osee 2.14 esece oeee 
Lacquer diluent .......... (2) 12.125-12.875 Boston 9.95(16) eooe 3.06(5) 10.35(6) 4.27-4.28(2) 
Benzol diluent ..... ieee (2)13.125-13.625 Charleston .. 9.9(5) aves 10(2) 4.18(2) 
PENNA. Houston 8.625-8.75 cece 8.5(2) 3.49(6) 
Oi City: do barges. (2)8-8.5 ease aece 
Stoddard solvent dadducke oe 14 Jacksonvi 10.4(8) 10.4(6) 4.431(5) 
Pitts eee esas 10.5(2) 4.473(2) 
Stoddard solvent ......... 15(3) yg 9.542) . eee + see 
ew ven. 9.95(10 cece y ) gees 
ne aetetinne of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to New Orleans 8.6-8.7(3) 2.17 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ............... 17.0 bee 8.7 +s wees 2.14 ro wae 
Mineral ‘spirits & stoddard solvent 16.0 eee = s. ee en pscecaagaencad 
een - | ee 14.875 Philadelphia,  9.85(10) 9.95 (3)3.08-3.10 2.84(6) 10.25(8) 4.24(4) 
db me pa a yo Trnspt. lots) do barges. 9.75(9) ies cok eees owas wees 
ase treecesese 11.25 Pt. Everglades 10.5(4) aes oy Feed 10.5(5) 4.478(3) 
CENT. W. (Truck Trnaspt. lots) Portland ... 10.05(9) 10.45 hike pi ok 10.46(4) ead : 
Stoddard anaa oosescedes 10.5 Providence . pry 10.35 ate 3.06(3) pape 94 a : 
KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only Savannah . 10.45(7) eces 2.71 uses 10. ) . { 
Stoddard solvent .......... ° 11.8 TRNOO 2 os 10.25(5) ‘ eee sees 10.25(6) 4.368(5) 
ATLANTIO COAST oo 
V.M.SP. CS. ses 9.9(7) 9.9 eevee coe 10(2) 4.18(3) 
i York . i 
arbor ..... 17(4) 16(5) 
Philadelphia .. . No. 6 Fuel Ne. 6 Fuel Bunker O Heavy 
Baltimore eae er etd No. 6 Fuel Ne Sulfur No.@ Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Diesel 
Botton ....... 17.5(4) 16.516) No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% Sulfar Shipe’ Ships 
Providence .... .... 16.5(4) Guarantee Barges Sualfar Barges Bunkers Bankers 
pas Harb... + ae $2.10(15) $2.20-2.28  $2.20-2.25(3) $2.10(10) $3.91(4) 
LPG PRICES er? e58 45 pee aon alee on cee 
ns. 2.16(5) 2.10(4) 2.28 2.25 ret > ed 
(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents b ton ge = 1.73 1.70 “o on 1.70(2) . 
umes Boston ..... 2.17(6) 2.14(5) 2.29 2.29 2.14(5) Said 
Commercial Industrial Charieston . 2.08(2) 2.05(3) pawn pete 2.05(3) ee 
N. Y. Harbor .. g& 8 Houston . .x(2)1.70-1. 75x 1.70(5) (11) 1.70-1.85 3.24(5) 
Phi ae 8(3) 8(3) Jacksonville. 2.05(6) 2.0216) 2.02(6) ones 
Baltimore ........ tail tes Miami ..... 2.00 1.97(3) 1.97(3) esse 
Hastings pdienbeew Sees Shek ~ agg OE .% bert eres 
If Coast ..... 3.625-4.1 625-4. New Haven. 2.15(3) 2.12 : +98 
Houston ... oak 3.75 saaties 3.75 5 sa New Orleans 1.73(2) 1.70(2) 1.70(4) 3.24(2) 
Toledo ........ eee 7 7 Norfolk 2.11(3) 2.08(4) ‘ ° 2.08(5) seer 
Pensacola .. seve 2.00-2.05 «eee Tt 2.00-2.05 rT 
Philadelphia. 2.13(8) 2.10(9) 2.28(5) 2.25(5) 2.10(8) 3.91(4) 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS Pt. Everglades 2.00(2) 1.97(2) bees ones 1.97(3) sib 
Portland ... asa.20 aM ‘ ey map oe : } 
Providence 145) 114 2.32-2.39 s x . : 
Marketers— Savannah ..  2.08(5) 2.0544) ery: ais 2.05(5) 
Tampa .... 1.97(5) 1. ) Sane ‘cop y 
Compounders— Wilms, | 
(* *) At Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals south of ot Maryiand, and at Tampa, prices of some 
WEST PENN OIL COMPANY sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown above. 
w Penna. (#) During period April 27 30, prices of some sellers at points north of and including 
arren, Charleston are subject to 0.5c gal. (21¢ ‘bbl. ) summer-fill discount. 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT APRIL 27 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators, The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 

Grade 115/145 ..... 








92 Oct. Premium . 
90 Oct. Premium 
86 Oct. Regular 


12-12.25(2) 
11.75-12-12.25 
11(3)—11.125-11.25-11.5 


83 Oct, Regular 

79 Oct. 

70-72 Oct. M Leaded 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 

41-43 w.w kerosine 9(2)-9.125 

No, coy 8(4)-8.25 


Diesel & 
43-47 Diesel index 8 .125(2)-8.25(2) 
48-52 Diese] index ccceecesevecesee 8,25(2)-8.375(2)-8.5 
53-57 Diesel index ............cceceeeseceesees 8.375(2)-8.5-8.625 
$2.35(2)-$2.50 
$1.60(6)—1.65(2)-1.85 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for Sale in Cargo Lots. 

(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 

Type of Price 


FOB Point 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
Sidon, Lebanon 


10.5-10. 75-11-11 .25 
10.375-10.5-11 
10-10. 125-10. 25-10.75 


wy Fuels—Cargoes 
No, 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 
Bunker C Fuel 


Arabian 
Arabian 


raq 
Iraq ‘ Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria \s 
Qatar J Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp, for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading, For made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for euch purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs, Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less ic B3 bbl. 

Price ective 


’ = « 

Iraq ¥ Ir 3 . 2, 
5 

1 


FOB 
Las Piedras or Amuay 
Amuay 


Lagunillas Heavy Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tia Juana Medium .... Amuay 


Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... ‘ Amuay 
Tia Juana Light ...... Amuay 


Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tucupido 


usep! 
Quiriquire ............. 
Tembiador .... 


Pedernales Capure (Pedernales) 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
District 


Grade 91/96 Grade 80 


nd, Me. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Baltimore, ‘Ma. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Charleston, 8. C, 
New Orleans, La. 


15.5 
Houston, Tex. 15-15 .75 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 
Buffalo Cleveland Detroit 
90 Oct. Premium . eeee 
86 Oct, Regular ° é¢e ebec 


11.7(3) 
11.2(4) 


10.35(2) 
11.2-11.7(2) 
10.2-10.35(2) 
7.35(3) 
6.85(3) 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (PS. 300) (P.8. 400) 


San Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(5) 
San ot ge one 4.41(4) 
Portland, «+++ 4.6204) 
Seattle, Wash, «s+ 4,62(4) 


Fuel 
(a) Delivered Cleveland, 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker © Diesel 


Minatitlan 


APRIL 29, 1953 











ANK CAR BUYERS 
. 
Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


PHONE 2-435! 











DEPENDABILITY 
in 


TRANSPORTING AND 
MARKETING QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


MARTIN OIL COMPANY, INC. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 








HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
430 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20 mf 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
fees nezt column. Gasoline tazes, shown in 


as shown in 





ts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


Atlantic 
Gasoline Kero, & 
(Regular Grade) No.1 No. 2 

Cons. ° Fuel Fuel 

T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
13.6 
13.95 
13.95 
13.95 
13.6 
13.0 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING - 


Allentown, Pa. 
Altoona 

Erie ..... 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg 
Philadelphia | 
Pittsburgh .... 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes Barre.. 
Williamsport .. 
York 


~ 
FRAAAAE RAE, § 


bt ht et tt et 
lohan 
COBH SN CAKWwW 


Worcester 
Prov., R. I. .. 
Camden, N. J. 


a a od 
FPre, Sy 
DADA aH 


PRAAAAH 


ee 
SosoooooOooSO: SOSSSSOS SOOSSOSSSO: © 


CHASPPSSPPAEG, ANIASPSEN ANAAANAAIA. 2 


fe ek ek tek Bek Bet at tt ttt 
PERAPPRAAE SS) AAP SSH?’ 
PUAREUDUDAABSA: 


44-444 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 


No. 5 No. 6 


Philadelphia, Pa, 6.075 


Discounts : 
Summer-fill discount of 0.5c allowed on 
kerosine and Nos. 1 & 2 fuels. 


‘otes : 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., ate 3 2c per 
gal, for t.w. deliveries of less than 
at one time. Camden—aAdd 1c for Getiverin of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent, 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. 
prices may vary 
because of local conditions.) 
_—_ 
(3rd Gaso- 
(regula) gate line 
‘agon Taxes 


CONT’L 
OlL 


Denver, — eee 


id 
a. 


BESSRSESANEABEESE 


Abowd w WA Arwo wie 


wunnonuocoseooooooo 


. 


SRSSSAASAERE 


. 


wees t-s- eto se 
DHOOD WWI DODO wWODD 


Oklahoma City .. 
Tulsa 


eee eeereee 


on 
BERGER Sabebaaha 


Taxes: 


gals. gals., 
400 gals, and over, deduct ic, 
Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 





—— April 27, 
heir headquar 


2/25e; Kans. 1/100c; 


1953, as posted by 
ters offices, but subject to later correction 
Inspection fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
Ala, 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fila. 1/8c; 
La, 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c ; Mo. 1/25e; Neb, 2/100c; 


pal marketing companies at 
included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
In, 3/100c; Ind 


Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8; 8. D 


CHEVRON 
(Regular) es tgs 
T 


STANDARD OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Gaso- 
—, 


Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 


Boise, Idaho ...... 
Salt Lake, U. ... 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Fairbanks, 

Juneau 


PESSNSREENEBE: 
Ma On 0a a oo 

scesreresssccet 
scesreresssccet 


San Fran., Cal. .. 


Raw 


Honolulu, "7. : H.. 
Fairbanks, Alaska 36. 
Juneau 23. 


Taxes: 

Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—Tc gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state, 

Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 
add 4.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 4.5c for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade, Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal, higher—than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals, de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal, for 
jess than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. $ to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 


Go abo a Co oe 
> OS & bo co bo rb rhe: 


8 Oil & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 


than’ 40 gals., 


T. 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 
Houston .... 14.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 
Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 
Kerosihe inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; 


Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atlantic City, N, J. 
Newark ... . 
Baltimore, Ma. 
Cumberland eevee 
Washington, D. c. ‘ 
Danville, Va. 
Petersburg 
Norfolk 

Richmond 
Roanoke ..... ° 
Charleston, Ww. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling ° 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 
Hickory 

Mt. Airy 

Raleigh 

Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C... 
Columbia . sie 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, 


: he OCRASNHROUINONW HOO. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga ..... 
Nashville . 
Little Rock, Ark.. 1 16 8 
Naphthas-T.W. & 
Min. Spirits 


MOSM O RDM MWOHMWOSODEROOHHWUUHOM OUND, 
Daw omrvee: : 


HNO Om WH ANW OH AWOSODMOOHHUUHOMONNR, 


Baltimore, » 
3,600 gals. & over. 
Steel bbls. ... 
Washington, D. c. 
100-499 gals. 
500-3,599 gals. ..... 
3,600 gate. & over. 


Atlantic City, N.J. 
Newark, J. 
Baltimore, Md, .. 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Danville 
Petersburg 
Richmond 


Roanoke 
Charlotte, N. C.. 
Hickory 
Mt, Airy 
Raleigh 
Salisbury ... 
Charleston, s. ‘Cc. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg — 12.5 
Di its: -fill discount ot 0. 5c ‘al- 
lowed on kerosine and Nos, 1 & 2 fu 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices a me in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No, 6—Washington price is for min, delivery 
of 1,060 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.68 per bbl. 


IMPERIAL (Prices are per imperial PP: 
arrive at price per U. 
OL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso 


Gasoline 

(Regular Grade) 

Dealer 

T.W. 

St. John’s, Nfid. .. 24.4* 

Halifax, N. 8. 20.8 
St. John, N. B. 

Charlottetown, P.E.1. 
Que 
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tra (Premium). 


: Gasoline t ate provincial taxes. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobilgas Aircraft 
2 Grade Grade Grade Mobiigas (Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 80 91 100 Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. TO. T.W. T.W. 


ae 


Jamestown 

Mt, Vernon 

Plattsburg 
hester 


+ hehe eee ew 


el -al-al-abad 
+ Gas: 


> CMDR OARAAG 


~ 
. Sl cael cl eal 
+ ©oO- Orrrso 


Tr 
ti ot Aho: Wee oe 


is bo mm -3  -3 09 © © BBO GORD 


Bridgeport, r Conn. mg? 


‘ee Besane* ae’ oe 


weet. 
wtem Whe. + 


Concord, N. H. 
Lancaster 
Manchester e 
Portsmouth ° . ° seve ° 4 e 
Providence, R. I. .. . . ° 5 ‘ B 10.95 
Burlington, Vt. . owes eee .6 12.25 
Rutland shane oee . ann ease wap oone wees 16.3 vaen 
Tank Wagon Prices N. ¥. City Rochester 
Mineral Spirits a 17.0 20.0 
V.M.&P. Naphtha 20.5 8 21.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do asoline 


SUSERSSEEEE ESSERE! 


. 


& © to ~aim © © O by Hm bo OO OS Oe ana naa 
WOASWIROSRHHDOWDRE 


pinedd ne aane:.. o 
piston disco oere 


ee 


Mobil. Kerosine—Mt, Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢c for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 
Mobilheat—Mt, Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 

Notes: 
Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices: al] other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals 
x Effective April 27. 


OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
a ee 


sit 
oF 
aie 
fey 
; 
i 


Zp 
. 

< 
g 


SSSSSESEES 
ecoooosooooosooo 


20. 
Youngstown 20. 
Zanesville ......... 6. ; 19. 15 20. 20. 21. 21. 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purc 
A-10 to supplier. 
: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos, 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gal., 0.5c higher, Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5c higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5¢; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5¢. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5¢ 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
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.0 
0 
0 
-0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.0 

0 


‘9° ‘9° 
* 9° 12 


13. 13. ‘ 
with State Tax Exemption Form 
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AAMANNnnanaann 
HAM 
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AMO ae 
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ae. + 


Furnace 0i1————_——_- 
1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals. 
gals & over gals. gals. & over 





Ff 
Ff 


14.3 


ee tt 2 
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Covington, Ky. 
Lexington 


12.8 
tees Louisville 


cooeoooouse 
wrest ttt 


BRRSRESRSE: 


Vick=burg 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 
Mobile 


@AANASP39e4 
erer a st tt ttt 
SANRSSaSaSS 
AwWAASCABDE AAD 
OUNAowancoaw: 





150 gals, & over .... 
100-399 gals. ........ 
400 gals. & over .... 


— — 
SOCSHSSB®®OOSCSOCCoOVOsS 


a 

cowN OAC DOANWAANOe 
SOR SH ROW Awa DH eee 
Seng 


Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 

osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


rices epply also 7 Notes: 
price. classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
x Effective April 23. of 5O gals. prices. 


1-749 gals. 
750 gals. & over .... 
Taxes: S 


coocoemseoO° 
PASAAAAISAS 
ecooooocoooooso°o 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 
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crepe 
Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. 


KANSAS 

Continental, Gulf, Phil- 
lips, Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind 0. P., 
Texas Co, 


Schedule A: 
Stanolind, Texas 


A: Carter 


COLORADO 
—— 3-1-53, Phillips 3-1-49, 


NEBRASKA 
Schedule A: Pure (1-22-53) for all fields. 


North-North Central 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. 


East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


West Central 
Schedule A: Humble. 


Panhandle 
—. - Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, 


East Texas 
$2.65 Fiat Price: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Mag- 
—. Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 's , Tex- 


Milantice Gut’ Humbi 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gait. Sten e, Magnolia, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co 

eeaematie. 


West Texas (Intermediate) 
Schedule D: aes Gulf, Humble, = 


American , , Paullipe, 
clair, Stanolind, T 


Schedule C: Auanus a. Magnolia, 
$ e, 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, 





Gulf Coast 
(Refugio & Others) 


Schedule H: Atlantic, Humble, Republic, Sin- 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-49. 


Gulf Coast 
(Mirando Heavy & Others) 
Schedule I (24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, 
a 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co: 
7-12-49 
Gulf Coast 
(Heyser & Others) 

Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- 
ble, Ma a, Pan American, Republic; Sun 
Gulf Coast 
(Kelsey & Others) 

Schedule J: a Sun. 
Texas Miscellaneous 


Agua Dulce Covccccccceesces Sie 
am aa 2 bove ....Schedul 
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fh msancnnsates 


se ee ee ee eeeee 


PPPEPNNG 


PwABAASIS 


iy (Magnolia) 
(Magnolia) 


J eee eeereee 


1-1-50) 


4-1-52).... 


Oe e newest eeeee 


jul 
0 cede ce cc ccc ol lu! 
ul 
jul 
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SSnAsanlSn wazKSBnnwn7 


b-Clarksvill 
1-50) ........Schedul 
Am, 4-27-49)... 


Pee ee ee ee eee ee eeeee 
seeeeeese Schedul 
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Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind) 
Van (Humble. Pure) 
Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) 

(Guif, Humble, Shell) .......... 
Zoborski (Humble) .: 


New Mexico (Sour) 


Atlantic, Continental, 


Schedule C: Humble, 
Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, 
Texas Co, 


Stanolind, 


New Mexico (Intermediate) 


Schedule D: Continental 3-1-53, Humble, Mag- 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, "Texas Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
(Feb. 16, 1953) 

Y. (Seep, Tide Bn a 

Ma. (Seep, ‘Tide Water) 

Ohio (Seep) esvese 


W. Va (Pure, Beep) ...-eee- 
Penn, Distriet (eeep) | Bowie 


Onio (Ashland) ” ede ee ccevece 


o++ $4.40 


MICHIGAN 


(Only the lowest and highest postings in price 

schedule of each company are shown below; 

—— schedules may be obtained on request 
NPN) 


Adams (Heavy) & Dew River (8-1-5650) $2.62 
Buckeye (11- wLA9) & Bentley (2-1-6560). 2.75 
Leonard—7-16-49: 

Clare City . ecveccccecceescee B46 

Fork & sehen’ GANS dcccs sank 2.80 
Pure 

Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ...... 

Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) .... 
Simrall—6-24-49: 


seeeeee 


2.62 
2.80 


2.31 
LO veccce. 2.61 
Coidwater “& ‘Isabella 2.80 


ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
Bowling Green, Ky. Seeniese-setaeee, 


1- ©0006 cectase 
Butler bo.” Ky., 
T-1-49) ..0-es 
Cleveland, 0. & ‘Others ‘« ‘oS. * Ohio, 4- 


Corning, O. *(Seep, 4-1-53) * ° 2.62 
Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1c ‘below .Schedule F 
Hitesville, Ky. Others (Carter) .... 2.77 
Illinois Basin (Ashland O. & R., Gulf, 
Magnolia, Sohio, Tex- 


- $2.42 


NE a naa AW a on Mh bevdea sant use 


0. & R., Sohio) 
. Ohio, 5-1-49) ..+.+-- 


Indiana 
Lima, 9. MS 
(Garter) TIT 


toon, 
Ti, (Ohio Off, 7-1-49) .... 
Ragland ‘arade, “Ky. (Ashland 0. & T) 
Somerset G: piAshiend ©. & T.) 
Western Kentucky ¢ Sohio) 
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Lake, La. cond, 


9) 

(Ohio O11, 3-1-53)": TTT TT ETT Tt 
pe (gee 2 1-12-50) Wee 
Homer & Others) Re *& Others (Carter, Con- 
ee eee Gulf, Esso Stand- o = 3 285 ental sees ne , Stanol Saule A 

: H. Loutstqns-Achenane Gwest . y A Heavy & Others (Cart 
(Caddo & e Smackov Lim Ar: 49; Ohio Oil, Yo Seater 

Schedule A A: Arkansas. Fuel. Gulf, Magnolia, Fuel, eee ae Garland (Ohio: q Dacessescrerss 168 


Ds aweeeeeuee 


Esso Standard, , Stanolind) ...Schedule O Hidden Dome tonto Oil, $-1-53) ....04 1-60 


- Seutet Mule Creek (Carter) > 
bain & Others) he ‘ Fuei meu Oregon Basin (Gio oil, 3:38 "40 

Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, sun. ~4 . - 2.08 Were & Others (sinclair) 
Central Louisiana -1-51 n 
(Holly Ridge & Others) ie ok. aa igh aus Prices are in 
Schedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. W. Mermenteau, La. (Continentai) :::: Sane Somes pe Ut SS le. ome) 
Ys . D-2 & D-3 zones egy Oe Ta 
Ola Others MISSISSIPPI Lower Cretaceous e (3 i9- 53) +» 2.305 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Esso Standard. Baxterville crud (uit 2-5-52 Armena/Camrose, Viking Zone (3-19-53) 2.35 

r D seseeee LOO Armisie, Lower Cretaceous Zone 

(3-19-53) ... 2.425 


Coastal Louisiana DED Ric neeniveueéew. ie 
(Golden Meadow & Others) Carthage Pt Esso Standard, 2.85 
Schedule P: Continental, Gulf P. tandard Big Valley, D- 2 & D-3 Zones (3-19-53) 2.11 
American, Pure, Shell, Esso Standard bio 52) .. véees eee s Bothwell (5-1-52) ... 3.205 
lind, Texas Co, , tandard 4-27 Duhamel, D-2 & D-3 Zones (3-19-53)... 2.33 
€ Excelsior, D-2 Zone (3-19-53) ....... 2.355 
Fenn, D-2 & D-3 Zones (3-19-53) .... 2.12 

(Hackberry & Others) Glenco (5-1-52) oasis ee 

Seietute P: Guif 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun ens (Carter e ty Bohio ‘Schedule D ott, spane,% D-2 & D-3 Zones ae 

S Tinsle i -19- a : 
Coastal Leutsiann y ¢ 0, 1-50) 1c above... Schedule 8 Joseph Lake. Viking Zone (3-19-53)... 2.38 
» oun Cold sam MONTANA Ledue-Woodbend (3-19-53) . 
Tiss, shel 7- oe ing iste eee Brady (Phillips) .......... veicontnee D-2 Lower Cretaceous Zones (3-19-53) 2.43 
7-12-4 . Ses Creek (Continental 51-50) " eugaéa 2.68 D-3 Zone (3-19-53) . 2.34 
Cu Bank (Carter By wee pepage FE New Norway: 


South Louisiana t Bank 

(Westwego & Others) Darling (Carter) to 2.50 D-2 Zone (2-08-55) eo Pe 28 
Schedule ©: Esso Standard, Stanolind. Dry Creek (Ohio Oil) fy et 2 eC 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS MISCELLANEOUS Stanolind) i Lomeli TR Petrolia “(5-1-52) -.eecseeeerseeeseess S808 
Arkansas Limestone Condensate: Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter Redwater (3-19-53) .-- 2,385 
Columbia, Dorcheat-Mace- 5-14-49; Ohio aaa __anatind 8 Turner Valley Crude (3-19- 53): Prices FOB 
donia’& McKamie (Esso Standard) $2.80 49) 00d 200 producers’ tankage, begin with 33-33.9 grav- 
Arkansas Sandstone Condensate: Kevin-Sunburst (Texaco ; “Phiilipas : “ ule ity at $2.825 with 2c differential per degree 

D (Esso Standard). $2.85 Pondera (PhIMPS) ....:+seseeeeee cf of gravity to 64 & over at §3.445 




















CALIFORNIA 
8. O. Ctanate, Gttty aiibative Bb. 16, 1953. All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered for the field specified. 


SCHEDULE 
Gravity 8 SCHEDULE 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
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Elk Hills (Shallow)... 32 ! 
vee Signal Hill (Long Beach) 4 
Elk Hills (Stevens Zone) 11 6 Suen Hillis . were : 
gienedaa Than Torrance os jo 
Anaheim Sugar Area sf Wasco .... 11 


West Cat Canyou—Los 
Flores ° 


7 é 
West Coyote .......... 30 

Row Mountain 

santa Pe Springs .... Wheeler Ridge 17 


Santa Maria Valley ... Whittier ob 
h sit Wilmington ........... 20 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— “Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 

UN $13.50 per column inch. Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
DISPLAYED: “For “| “Wanted je TT Wanted”, preceding date of issue. 

Business BS ge Miscellaneous classifica- All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


tions set in type this size 1—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 
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Position Wanted _ 


EXPERIENCED SALES EXECUTIVE, under 
forty, seeks further opportunity with sound, 
aggressive marketer or refiner. Has had suc- 
cessful part in building and promoting or- 
ganization, and is qualified to fill practically 
any marketing executive position. Eighteen 
years in refining, bulk plant operation, sales 
management, and marketing. Licensed pilot. 
Excellent references, Box 771, 


SALES MANAGER OR DEPARTMENT MAN- 
AGER: Thirty years experience Marketing Pe- 
troleum Products both Major and Independent 
Companies through direct company, Jobber, 
and Distributor operation. Experience Pacific 
Coast and eight western states area. Many 
years in lubricants division. Now employed, 
desire greater opportunity. Will go any place. 


Box 768. 
Positions Open 





SERVICE STATION SUPERVISOR 
OIL, COMPANY has opening for man 
age 25-35 with minimum of 3 years 
in service station or station supervision 
to work in southern area, Prefer men 
now located in this area, High School 
education, some college desired. An- 
Swers confidential, Salary $4000.00 per 
year plus expense allowance. 

Box 766 








RESEARCH CHEMIST 


Buy or Sell 





DO YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR SELL AN OIL BUSINESS 

Bulk Oi] Plants, Service Stations, Pro- 
pane Bulk Plants, Throughout the 
upper Midwect. We specialize in Petro- 
leum Properties. 

PETROLEUM MARKETERS 

605 Produce Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











For Lease 
LOW RENTAL LONG LEASE: Complete Deep 
Water Rail-Transport and Truck Storage 
Terminal for any liquid, 2—10,000 bbl; 1— 
8,000 bbl. all welded tanks. Room and permit 
for more. Phone 66 or write ‘‘Terminal,’’ 83 
Commercial St., Bath, Maine. 


For Sale or Lease 
LARGE WELL ESTABLISHED, profitable go- 
ing Independent Wholesale and Retail gasoline, 
Kerosene, and Fuel Oil Business for sale or 
lease. Unlimited possibilities for right party. 


Box 772 
For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1946 Fruehauf, 5000 gallon Tan- 
dem Trailer, 3 compartment. 1937 Columbian 
5200 gallon Tandem Trailer, 2 compartment. 
Eaton Oil Company, 113 Jefferson Street, 
Grand Ledge, Michigan. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1—4750 gal. Butler, 3 Cpt. 3” 
lines, etc. Excellent, 1—5600 gal. Frazier. 3 
Compt. Call Hiland 1385 Bruce E, Hackett 
Co, 621 West 58 St., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE: One 15 barrel per hour Homog- 
enizer suitable for small lubricating plant. In 
good condition. Secony-Vacuum Oi] Co., Inc., 
3801 South Cicero Ave., Cicero 50, Iilinois. 


FOR SALE: 1946 Dodge, 2 ton, 1000 gal. 
tank, five compartments, compartment sizes 
300, 250, 200, 150, 100 gals., Neptune ticket 
printed meter, with automatic stop, strainer, 
2” lines, power take-off, only $1500.00. Reason 
for selling—buying larger unit. THE ESTE 
OILS CO., 5556 Vine St., St, Bernard, Cin- 
cinnati 17, Ohio. 





SERVICE STATION 


On National Hi-way, Kansas City, Mo., 
territory. Over % million gal, 1952. 
Should double. Large storage capacity. 
Long term land lease at $600 monthly. 
Sell Business, building, all equipment 
at $20,000.00 plus inventory. 


Box 770 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 


FOR SALE 


Well established rubber company in the 
East desires research chemist experi- 
enced in asphalt to carry on develop- 
ment of rubber and asphalt combina- 
tions for many broad uses, Excellent 
Opportunity. Some traveling. Write 
giving background and approximate sal- 
ary requirements. Replies held in strict 


confidence. - 
Box 769 











Wanted to Buy 


USED CRUDE OIL Refinery, capacity approxi- 
mately 800 to 1500 barrels per day. Prefer- 
ably obtainable North-west section or North 
central section, U. S. Advise details. Box 773 





to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 
Marshall ny uipment Corp. 
50 Church St., an 7, WN. ti 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 


TANK CARS 
150 CLASS IV 8,000 GAL. CAPA- 
CITY, NON-COILED, INSULATED 
TANK CARS, AB BRAKES. IMME- 
DIATE AVAILABILITY. LOADED IN- 
TERCHANGE CONDITION. 


Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 


50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtlanét 7-8090 

















Britain's Gasoline Prices Being Cut 


LONDON (Reuters)—Price of gasoline is going down 
in Britain, according to Fuel Minister Geoffrey Lloyd. 

Mr. Lloyd told House of Commons that because of 
ample supplies, the government had decided no longer 
to control prices and that oil companies would announce 
price cuts within two days. 

Pump prices for gasoline in Britain now range from 
60 to 65c per Imperial gal. (which is 1.2 U. S. gals.) in- 
cluding duty and taxes, and vary. according to quality 
and districts. 

One company, National Benzole, has already announced 
its reduction will be three farthings (about ic). 


Indiana Standard Low Bidder at Detroit 


DETROIT—Standard of Indiana, with a price of 12.35c 
gal., was low bidder to supply 10,000,000 gals. of 85 oct. 
regular-grade gasoline by tank wagon to Detroit Street 
Railway, city-owned bus system, during six months be- 
ginning May 1, according to Louis B. Smith, superintend- 
ent of purchases. Price is subject to 1% discount, 10 days. 

Other bids, also subject to 1% discount for payment 
in 10 days, were: Ashland Oil & Refining, 12.5c; Peerless 


Distributing, 12.67c; Sinclair Refining, 12.7c and Shell 
Oil, 13.05c. 
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Argentina Seeks Bunker Fuel 


NEW YORK—The Argentine Government is in the 
market for 270,000 long tons (approximately 1,755,000 
bbls.) of bunker fuel for last half 1953 lifting, according 
to trade sources here April 27. Deliveries are to be made 
in cargoes of 15,000 long tons each, with two 15,000-ton 
lots required early July and balance through December. 


LP-Gas Prices Easy 


“Strenuous” efforts to find new LP-gas customers are 
indicated in report of Mid-Continent sources April 22 al- 
though prices, while easy, are holding at recent levels. 

Most producers are still holding to their old Group 3 
“ceiling” of 4c for propane to contract accounts and they 
are reluctant as yet to ship ‘this “high priced” material 
to underground storage, trade sources say. 

For new customer spot sales in the East and North- 
east, principal propane competition, according to most 
trade sources, is coming from four directions at follow- 
ing prices: 3.125c, FOB Gulf Coast; 3.25 to 4c, Group 3; 
8 to 9c, New York Harbor, and 5.5c, Hastings, W. Va. 

For Group 3 basis shipments, prices reported for butane- 
propane mix range from 3.75 to 4.5c, and from 4 to 5c 
for butane. 
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Importance of Trucks and Barges to Oil's Growth 


The vital role lake and river boats and tank trucks have played in 
oil industry progress was brought into sharp focus at the recent meet- 
ing of the National Petroleum Assn. in Cleveland, Ohio. 

John E. Boice, special assistant at Petroleum Administration for 
Defense on supply and transportation, told how tank truck movements 
have shown a 648% increase in the past 14 years. 

M. C. Dupree, transportation manager, Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 
told how and why oil movement on inland waterways has increased 


rapidly. 


Pertinent facts from the talks by these two men follow. 


* 


Use of Truck Tank Vehicles Booms 
In Past 14 Years—Rises 648% 


The volume of oil carried in domes- 
tic transportation in 1951 was more 
than double the amount moved in 
1938—an increase of 127% specifical- 
ly. While all forms of transporta- 
tion except railroads showed ga-ns in 
volume during 1951 over 1938, tank 
truck movements during that 14-year 
period skyrocketed, showing a 648% 
increase in volume moved. 

This was revealed April 16 in a 
report made before Nationa] Petrol- 
eum Agsn.’s semi-annual meeting 
in Cleveland by John E. Boice, special 
assistant at PAD for supply and 
trancportation. His report brings 
up to date a report he made Nov. 
12, 1949, (see NPN Nov. 30, 1949, 
p. 32). 

Prior to the war, the tank truck 
was “low man on the totem pole” 
in the transportation field (see Chart 
1). When World War II exploded, 
ocean-tanker movements were practi- 
cally eliminated begause of the sub- 
marine menace and coastwise tanker 
movements alone dropped from 1,- 


472,000 b/d in June, 1941, to a low 
of 57,000 b/d in January, 1943—a 
drop of 96%—Mr. Boice points out. 

This led to development of overland 
transportation to offset the ioss of 
water movement, with railroad tank 
cars bearing the brunt of the load— 
at least for a long-haul movement. 
However, tank car use for short hauls 
was prohibited and tank trucks 
took over this task. Tank truck 
performance was so efficient from a 
turn-around standpoint that the rail- 
roads have been unable to regain 
much of this business, Mr. Boice ex- 
plained. He added, “The rail move- 
ments plotted on the chart for the 
years 1941 to 1944 show only the net 
gain; the increase would have been 
more pronounced had it not been for 
the loss of the short-haul business to 
trucks. 

Regarding the over-all transporta- 
tion picture, Mr. Boice made these 
points: 

Waterway Hauls Rise— “Barge 
movements on the inland waterways 


as well as on the Great Lakes were 
greatly increased during the war. 
They held the figures for water move- 
ment above the 100,000,000-ton mark 
in spite of the large decline in 
ocean-tanker movements. . . 


“All media together moved more 
than 354 million tons of crude and 
products during 1938, while in 1951 
they moved 805 million tons—an 
increase of 127%. The peak war 
year was 1945 when more than 546 
million tons of oil were moved. The 
over-all increases in movement fol- 
low closely the rise in total U. 8. 
oil demand from 3,646,000 b/d in 1938 
to 7,463,000 b/d in 1951—a 105% in- 
crease. .. 


“Chart 2 shows by percentages the 
total petroleum carried by each mode 
of transportation during the years 
1938 to 1951. Notwithstanding the 
127% increase in total tonnage car- 
ried by all media, the percentage 
carried by pipe lines increased only 
slightly more than 1% between 1938 
and 1951, disregarding intervening 
years. The water carriers moved 
only 33.2% of the total tonnage in 
1951 as against 38.86% in 1938, a 
decline of 5.66% percentage points. 
Railroad movements were off by 
nearly 10 percentage points during 
these 14 years, the chart indicating 
a constant yearly decline since 1942. 


“On the other hand, during the 
same years tank trucks increased 
their movement of petroleum by 14.5 
percentage points, with the greatest 
rise since 1942, precisely when rail 
movements were declining. 


“The table below is a statement... 
of tonnage and percent carried by 
each form of petroleum tranrporta- 
tion during each of the years 1938 to 


How Crude and Products Were Transported in U. $.—1938 to 1951 
Total Crude Petroleum and Petroleum Products Carried in Domestic Transportation and percent of Total Carried by Each Mode of Transportation 


*The amounts carried by trucks are estimates. 
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Tons 
Carried 
139.220.962 39,28 
147.534.686 39.11 


(in tons of 2,000 
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RAILROADS 
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Chart 1 
VOLUME OF CRUDE PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CARRIED BY 
EACH MODE OF TRANSPORTATION 
Transportation by trucks is estimated 
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1951, together with the grand to- 


Transportation a Must—‘Statistics 
clearly show the importance of ade- 
quate petroleum transportation. It 
is an essential connecting link be- 
tween the oil fields and the refineries, 
the refineries and the consumers. 
Calculations show that for every bar- 
rel of refined products this country 
consumes, transportation must be 
provided for at least 2.5 bbls. of crude 
oil and refined products. . 


“According to Bureau of Mines fig- 
ures, there were only 1,400 miles of 
products pipe lines in the U. S. in 
1931; by 1936 the total was 4,600 
miles; by 1941 it was 9,001 miles and 
by 1949 had reached 20,881 miles (see 
NPN Nov. 29, 1950, p.22). It is con- 
servatively estimated that there were 
24,000 miles of products pipe lines at 
the end of 1952. Furthermore, a sub- 
stantial increase in products line mi- 
leage is expected this year. 


Products Pipe Line—‘In 1946 the 


Chart 2 
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PERCENT OF TOTAL CRUDE PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CARRIED 
BY MODE OF TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation by trucks is estimated 





products lines were delivering only 
20% of the total domestic demands 
for light products—gasoline, kerosine 
and distillate. In 1952, though, those 
lines were delivering nearly 29% of 
the demands. Those demands them- 
selves increased 60.7% over the peri- 
od. Deliveries by products pipe lines 
now exceed more than 1.5 billion b/d 
as compared with only 592,000 b/d in 
1946, almost three times as much. 


“It is the loss of this light products 
movement that has hurt the railroads 
most. Yet they cannot hope to regain 
the business under present economic 
conditions. It costs $1.66 to move a 
barrel of gasoline, for instance, from 
Tulsa to Chicago or Minneapolis by 
rail. That same barrel of gasoline 
can be moved between the same 
points by pipe line for only 63c, in- 
cluding a 5c terminal charge. 


Rails May Lose LP-Gas—“The rail- 
roads also face a possibly serious 
threat now in the fact that liquefied 
petroleum gas, which formerly moved 
almost entirely in pressure tank cars, 
is now being moved to a limited ex- 
tent in pipe lines... 

“But undoubtedly the railroads will 
continue to share in the movement of 
the heavier petroleum products... 


“The need for increases in petro- 
leum transportation in the future ap- 
pears to be leveling off. I say this 
because domestic demand for petro- 
leum products increased by only 4% 
in 1952 over 1951 as compared to 10% 
in 1951 over 1950 and in 1950 over 
1949. Also, those who engage in 
long-range forecasts predict that for 
each of the years 1954 through 1956, 
domestic demand will increase by only 
an average 3.5% annually.” 





Trucking Growth Seen 


NEW YORK—Rapid growth 
of the trucking industry during 
the next three years is predict- 
ed by at least two trucking of- 
ficials—Roy Fruehauf, presi- 
dent of Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
and Burge M. Seymour, presi- 
dent of Associated Transport. 

Among factors which they 
fee] will contribute to a 20% 
growth of the nation’s trucking 
fleet by 1956, these two men 
listed the following: 

1. Appointment of four new 
ICC commissioners with truck- 
ing backgrounds; 

2. Establishment in the fu- 
ture Of a Federal Motor Trans- 
port Commission to handle 
trucking affairs now handled by 
ICC; 

3. Continued trend toward 
“suburbanization” ; 

4. Continued abandonment of 
short haul routes by rails, with 
trucks moving in. 
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NEW TOWBOAT of Allied Oil, the Allied-Asbland, is a 4,800 h.p. vessel able to move a 200,000-bbl. cargo at nine miles an 


hour in still water 


Oil Hauls on Inland Waterways Grow 
As Efficiency and Speed Increase 


By M. C. DUPREE* 


Transportation Manager 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 


The rivers have helped to make 
Ashland Oil what it is today. With- 
out river transportation Ashland Oil 
would not have processed 40 million 
bbls. of crude oil last year. With- 
out river trans- 
portation, Ash- 
land sales would 
not have reached 
a new high of 
229 million dol- 
lars, Inland wa- 
terways trans- 
portation has 
been the key to 
our growth. 

As a result of 
the intense com- 
petition within 
the oil industry 
to find the fastest and cheapest ways 
of moving oil from place to place, we 
can move a gallon of oil, weighing 
seven pounds, from well to consumer 
via water, pipe line, rail, and tank 
truck at lower cost than you can 
mail a one-ounce letter. 





Mr. Dupree 


*Partial text of paper presented before 50th 
semi-annual meeting of National Petroleum 
Assn, at Cleveland April 16. 


APRIL 23, 1953 


The growing importance of inland 
waterway transportation to the pe- 
troleum industry is indicated by the 
fact that in 1950, 17.9% of the total 
petroleum traffic moved on the in- 
land waterway system, as compared 
with only 13.2% in 1940. Total pe- 
troleum traffic, as computed by the 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense, increased from 7,377,000 barrels 
a day to 13,773,000 barrels a day in 
the ten year period—an increase of 
86%. Petroleum traffic on the in- 
land waterways during that same 
time went up much faster. Water- 
ways movement increased from 975,- 
000 barrels a day to 2,465,000 barrels 
a day—an increase of 150%... 

This increased waterway movement 
of petroleum products travels over 





“Today over 100,000 railroad 
tank cars, 37,000 over-the-road 
trucks and truck transports, 
130,000 miles of crude oil trunk 
lines and gathering lines, 22,000 
miles of product pipe lines, as 
well as tankers and barges, are 
included in the petroleum trans- 
portation system of the coun- 
try,” Ashland’s M. C, Dupree 
declares. 











an inland waterways system which, 
in addition to the Great Lakes, in- 
cludes over 28,000 miles of navigable 
river, canals and connecting channels. 
It consists of the Intracoastal Canal 
. . - the entire Mississippi River, the 
Ohio River, the Illinois River, the 
Kanawha River, the Cumberland 
River, the Tennessee River and the 
New York State Barge Canai... 

Ashland Oil & Refining Co, is one 
of the oil industry pioneers in the 
use of inland waterway facilities. 
Our first towboat—the Colonel — 
which we acquired in 1925, was a 
stern-wheeler, 60 ft. long, equipped 
with a 30 h.p. kerosine engine. It 
was used with a 40,000-gal. barge 
which made deliveries from the Ash- 
land refinery at Leach, Ky., to points 
on the Ohio River, like Ashland and 
Maysville, Ky.; Ironton, Ripley and 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Starting with this primitive “one 
lunger,” which could be used economi- 
cally to a maximum distance of ap- 
proximately 90 miles, Ashland Oil, 
over the years, has built up its in- 
land waterways fleet until today Ash- 
land and its subsidiary companies 
own seven Diesel towboats on the 
river, 97 tank barges with a total 
carrying capacity of 1,235,000 bbis., 
eight tankers on the Great Lakes, and 
two sea-going T-2 tankers. On the 
rivers, even our modern expanded 
fleet has not been big enough to 
serve our needs and we have had to 
make extensive use of contract car- 
riers. Last year, for every five 
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UNLOADING DOCK at Ashland Oil’s Kenova, W. Va., terminal on the Ohio River is designed to move 12,500 bbls. of crude oil an 


barrels of product hauled in our own 
river fleet, we contracted for the ad- 
ditional hauling of three barrels by 
outside carriers. 

During the last fiscal year our 
own fleet of towboats and barges 
on the rivers moved over 2 billion 
ton-miles of oil products. This com- 
pared with one billion ton-miles in 
1949 and 640 million ton-miles in 
1944. 

Need for Expansion—Two factors 
have forced the rapid expansion in 
our use of river transportation and 
our need for larger, more powerful 
tows. One is the increased capacity 
of our refining plants which call for 
larger supplies of crude oil and the 
movement of larger volumes of fin- 
ished products. 

Second, as our crude oil needs have 
increased, we have had to reach 
farther afield for crude oil supplies. 

The poor man’s pipe line—the riv- 
er tow—has met our needs. Larger 
towboats, with integrated barges, 
provide low-cost mass transportation 
for crude oil from points as far 
away as the Gulf. It would take at 
least $30 million to build a pipe line 
from the Gulf to serve our Louis- 
vile and Catlettsburg refineries. 
That’s a lot of money. A much 
smaller capital investment—say, 30c 
on the dollar—makes available tow- 
ing equipment for the same serv- 
ice, and the river equipment is more 
flexible. It will go wherever the oil 
may be available... 

Two New Boats—Our newest tow- 
boats, the Aetna-Louisville and the 
Allied-Ashland, are good examples of 
how much progress we have made 
over the past 28 years in developing 
more efficient river transportation of 
oil. These two sister ships, one of 
which went into service in 1951 and 
the other in 1952, are powered by 
three 1,600 h.p. Diesel engines. They 


hour from barge to storage tanks 


will push a fleet of barges with a 
load half again as big as that car- 
ried by a T-2 tanker and almost 
equal to that of the new super-tank- 
ye ee 

In its first year of service, the 
new Aetna-Louisville travelled 53,512 
miles—a distance equal to a trip 
twice around the earth at the equa- 
tor. It delivered 2,932,116 bbls. of 
product, as well as 3,394 automobiles, 
trucks and Army vehicles on trips 
down the river. With these new, 
more powerful tows, we are able to 
make the round trip from Ashland to 
the Gulf and back—a distance of 3,- 
200 miles—in 20 days. Their speeds 
of seven miles an hour upstream com- 
pare favorably with the speed of 
products moving by pipe line... 

Our refinery at Catlettsburg, which 
has a daily capacity of 55,000 bbls., 
and our refinery at Louisville, with 
a capacity of 11,000 b/d, depend 
on river barge service for most of 
their crude oil supply. About 90% 
of the 60,000 bbis. processed daily 
by these two refineries comes in via 
the rivers. 

Unloading Speeded Up — To speed 
turn-arounds we have improved the 
efficiency of unloading crude oil on 
delivery to the refineries by installing 
larger lines and speedier and more 
modern pumping equipment. At our 
Kenova terminal—which serves our 
Catlettsburg refinery—we are able 





M. C, Dupree of Ashland says: 
“Water transportation is avail- 
able to 45 of the 60 market 
areas having a population of 
300.000 or more. Of the 94 
markets having populations in 
excess of 200,000, 61 have water 
transportation.” 











to unload from 15,000 to 20,000 bbls. 
an hour. Our largest tows can be 
unloaded in less than 24 hours. 

Ashland Oil’s river fleet ties our 
refineries in to our crude supplies 
and also serves as a link in the ef- 
ficient distribution of finished prod- 
ucts. To facilitate the distribution 
of products from our three refineries 
located on the Ohio River, we have 
over the past several years es- 
tablished terminals at Nashville, 
Tenn.; Hartford, Ill.; Paducah, Ky.; 
Evansville, Ind.; Clarksville, Ind.; 
Covington, Ky.; Maysville, Ky.; 
Marietta, Ohio; Follansbee, W. Va.; 
Kobuta, Pa., and Floreff, Pa. These 
terminals are provided with over 1.5 
million bbls. of storage for a variety 
of products ranging from motor gaso- 
line to industrial grades of fuel oil, 
which are distributed from these 
terminals by tank truck and tank 
car to customers, 

Rigid Timetable—With the refin- 
ery operation depending on scheduled 
movements of crude oil in and re- 
fined products out, we have to op- 
erate our towboats and barges on 
a careful timetable basis. The in- 
stallation of such equipment as radio- 
telephone, radar, depth recorders, au- 
tomatic pilots and other devices, are 
a distinct aid in keeping our river 
fleet on schedule ... 

Our refinery at Catlettsburg, Ky., 
is a good example of how mass 
waterways transportation creates ad- 
ditional freight business for other 
types of carriers, Back in 1930 our 
Catlettsburg refinery was processing 
approximately 4,000 b/d of crude oil. 
Without the benefit of river trans- 
portation it is difficult to imagine 
that we could have built that re- 
finery to a capacity of over 50,000 
b/d, as we find it today. 

Because we have been able to trans- 
port crude oil over great distances 
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in large volume by water to this 
plant, we are now processing some 
55,000 bbls. of crude every day. We 
have created additional volume of 
freight business for railroads and 
trucks at Catlettsburg. Last year 
our rail freight from this one plant 
totaled nearly $2 million. 


Some Protest Development—There 
has been some agitation in recent 
years to have the federal government 
forego its established policy of de- 
veloping rivers and harbors, paid 
for from the general funds . . . Quite 
often when a river or harbor improve- 
ment is proposed, persons interested 
in other modes of transportation lose 
sight of the net over-all benefits to 
the entire economy and to all types 
of transportation from improved 
waterway facilities, and raise vocif- 
erous objections to the proposed 
waterways improvement. 


In recent years a number of bills 
have been introduced in Congress to 
levy user charges on the transporta- 
tion companies using the inland wa- 
terways system. The proponents of 
these measures, who would certain- 
ly object to paying tuition for their 
children going to a public school or 
to paying an admission charge to en- 
joy the facilities of a public park, 
think that some equitable way can 
be set up to place an arbitrary 
charge on the transportation users 
of our rivers and harbors for their 
share of the costs of improving these 
facilities. 


I, myself, with all my years of 
experience in river transportation, 
would hesitate to set up any formula 
that would determine what percent- 
age of any specific river improvement 
should be chargeable to flood con- 
trol, what percentage to soil con- 
servation, what percentage to power 
development, what percentage to 
recreation, what percentage to irriga- 
tion, and what percentage to navi- 
gation... 


Flexibility—Our experience, as one 
of the leading transporters of petro- 
leum on the rivers, hag shown us 
that the river transportation of pe- 
troleum products provides us with 
the greatest amount of flexibility 
with the lowest capital investment. 
We are not tied down by any specific 
loading or discharging ports, as we 
would be on the end of a pipe line, 
and, in addition, our fleets are cap- 
able of handling all petroleum prod- 
ucts, including residual oils. 


With increasing competition and 
increasing costs, every oil company 
will aim to reduce its transportation 
costs. Under these circumstances I 
believe that the water transportation 
of oil products will continue to grow 
and become even more important to 
the industry and to the over-all econ- 
omy. 
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Ford ‘6’ Wins Mobilgas Economy Run 


For the first time, a lightweight 
automobile won the annual Mobil- 
gas “economy run” when a Ford 
Mainliner “6” was adjudged winner 
of the 1,206.1-mile drive from Los 
Angeles to Sun Valley, Idaho, April 
20-22. 

The winner registered 27.0335 miles 
per gal. and scored 56.7028 ton-miles 
per gal. Average for the 25 stock 
ears that finished the run was 
22.2869 miles per gal. and 46.6206 
ton-miles-per gal. Average speed 
of all cars was 44.7115 mph. Win- 
ners are determined on a ton-mile 
system of scoring. 

Last year over a slightly longer 
(1,415.4 mile) course from Los An- 
geles to Sun Valley, 25 stock cars av- 
eraged 22.0057 miles per gal. and reg- 
istered 49.9901 ton-miles per gal. 

This is the fourth consecutive year 
that a Ford-built car has won the 
sweepstakes award. The first two 
runs were from Los Angeles to 
Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

Only one General Motors car was 
entered this year, a Chevrolet. The 
driver got off the course, ran out of 
gasoline and was disqualified. 


The run is sponsored by General 
Petroleum Corp. of Los Angeles. 

Following are complete results 
with ton-mile score and miles per 
gallon, respectively: 

Class A (low. price—standard and 
overdrive) — First, Ford Mainliner 
“6” (56.7028 ton miles per gal. and 
27.0335 miles per gal); second, 
Studebaker Champion (50.8770 and 
26.8622); third, Ford Customline “8” 
(48.5494 and 22.5183); fourth, Hud- 
son Super Jet (47.9825 and 25.4279) 
and fifth, Piymouth Cranbrook 
(46.9501 and 22.8301). 


Class B_ (low  price—automatic 
drive—Hudson Jet, the only entry 
(42.4606 and 22.0575). 

Class C (low medium price— 
standard and overdrive) — First, 
Dodge “V-8”" (52.8565 and 23.4189); 
second, Mercury Monterey (52.5629 
and 23.1554); third, Studebaker Com- 
mander (50.9767 and 24.5080), and 
fourth, Studebaker Land Cruiser 
(49.7755 and 23.3962). 


Class D (low medium price—au- 
tomatic drive)—First, Studebaker 
Land Cruiser (49.3476 and 22.8885) ; 
second, Hudson Super Wasp (45.1229 
and 19.0956), and third, Nash States- 
man (41.5321 and 19.4439). 

Class E (upper medium price— 
standard and overdrive)—First, Nash 


Ambassador (51.3140 and 22.5457); 
second, De Soto Firedome “V-8” 
(50.9843 and 20.0209); third, Kaiser 
Manhattan (49.0847 and 22.2707), 
and fourth, Packard Clipper (45.2838 
and 18.6737). 


Class F (Upper medium price— 
automatic drive)—-First, Nash Am- 


bassador Custom (48.9037 and 
21.1156); second, Kaiser Dragon 
(47.9835 and 21.4489), and third, 


Hudson Hornet (46.2409 and 18.9473), 

Class G (Higher price—automatic 
drive) — First, Lincoln Capri 
(52.3467); second, Chrysler Imperial 
(48.1553 and 17.2909), and third, 
Chrysler New Yorker (45.7009 and 
17.7479). 

Class H (Special lightweight class) 
—First, Henry J. Corsair (48.5768 
and 28.2587) and second, Nash 
Rambler Super (46.2432 and 25.3748). 





Macmillan Board Shift Adds ‘Outside’ Directors 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp., Los 
Angeles, an independent integrated oil 
company that has long been regarded 
a family corporation, has reorganized 
its board of directors to bring in out- 
side executive talent with the ex- 
press purpose of ascisting manage- 
ment in decisions and policy-making. 

Formerly the 1l-man board was 
composed of Macmillan family or 
corporation personnel. Now there are 
seven on the board—two from Mac- 
millan and five from outside. 

In announcing the reorganization, 
President R. S. Macmillan noted, 
“Thoughts have been expressed in 
come circles that our corporation was 
dominated entirely by the Macmillan 
family and the corporation.” 

Outsiders, all described as “eminent- 
ly successful in fields outside,” in- 
clude: An insurance man (Gordon 
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Topham, president of John Topham 
& Sons, Los Angeles); an investment 
banker (B. P. Lester, of Lester, Ryons 
& Co., Los Angeles); an attorney 
(Shepard Mitchell, of Mitchell, Silber- 
berg & Knupp, Los Angeles); a 
rancher-automobile dealer (Eddie J. 
Martin, Santa Ana, Calif.) and a 
publisher (Lee B. Price, Pacific 
Coast manager, Time, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco). 

Other members are: Mr. Macmillan 
and 8S. M. Batterson, company of- 
ficers. 


Recently Macmillan moved to split 
its stock 10-for-one, based on 103,983 
outstanding shares of $5 par value 
stock. The closely held stock has 
advanced from $30 to a reported $120. 
Some: of the rise has followed Mac- 
millan’s January crude discovery in 
Oklahoma. 


Ephrata, Pa. 


THE ERIE ENAMELING COMPANY 
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Young Marketer 


Mr. Mann 


Like many other young men, Bob 
B. Mann has staked his future in the 
oil business, 

As head of the Bob B. Mann Oil 
~ Co., Bob distributes products in a 
30 mile radius of his home town 
Newnan, Ga. 

Born and raised in Newnan, Bob 
found it a good place to live and 
work and in July, 1950, purchased a 
local oil jobbing firm. His bulk 
plant has five storage tanks. 

Before deciding on a career in oil, 
Bob had worked in Atlanta for a 
credit company and an audit firm, 
and then came back to Newnan to 
work at a hosiery mill. 

“I think Independent oil marketing 


has good possibilities for one who will 
work hard and keep alert,” says Bob, 
“although it has its problems in high 
operating costs and low margins.” 

Bob attended Castle Heights Mili- 
tary Academy, Auburn, Ga. 

He is married and has a daughter 
Billie, age 2. 

For the past seven years he has 
been a member of the Rotary club. 
He also is a trustee of the Com- 
munity Chest and a member of the 
Veterans Club. 


A. A. Stambaugh, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil (Ohio) has 
been re-elected to the board of Brand 
Names Foundation. 


* » od 


W. M. McClure, formerly district 
cales manager at Arizona, for Union 
Oil of California, is now district sales 
manager at Stockton, Calif. 

C. E. Denton, formerly assistant 
manager of the Southwest territory in 
charge of wholesale sales, succeeds 
Mr. McClure in Arizona. 

At Salt Lake City, J. H. McGee, 
who was district sales manager there, 
now moves to San Francisco as dis- 
trict sales manager. 

R. D. Davis succeeds Mr. McGee 
at Salt Lake City. Mr. Davis was 
formerly in the Los Angeles home of- 
fice as supervisor of refined fuel oil 
and asphalt sales. 

Positions were exchanged by ©. E. 
Rathbone, formerly manager of re- 
tail sales, central territory, San Fran- 
cisco, and R. H. Rath, formerly Hono- 
lulu district sales manager. Mr. Rath- 
bone is now in Honolulu and Mr. 
Rath in San Francisco. 


Raymond Cc. 

Gordon is retir- 

ing from Shell 

Oil after 28 years 

to help manage 

the Rocket Oil 

Co, at Hannibal, 

Mo., in which he 

has bought con- 

trolling interest. 

Mr. Gordon has 

been credit man- 

ager for Shell at 

Mr. Gordon St. Louis since 

1931. He joined 

the oil business in 1915 when he 

began working at an Indiana Stand- 
ard bulk plant, 


Cities Service Co, recently elected 
two new directors to its board. They 
are George H. Hill, Jr., vice president 
of Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., and 
Glenn W. Clark, president of Cities 
Service Gas Co. 

Mr. Hill has been associated with 
Cities Service since 1945 and is a 
director in a number of the com- 
pany’s subsidiaries. 

Mr. Clark was at one time vice 
president and general counsel for 
Cities Service Gas Co., and was elec- 
ted president in 1952. 


Barry V. Cornwall is now assistant 
manager of sales for the Eastern 
district of Du Pont’s petroleum chem- 
icals division. 


A new active member of the Penn- 
sylvania Petroleum Assn., is Harry 
L. Meyer, Lebanon Valley Petroleum, 
Inc., Cleona, Pa. 


VERMONTERS get together at recent meeting of Vetmont PIC. Left to right, George H. Stuart, Esso; Dennis B. Kessell, Shell; 
James S. Boggs, Tide Water; John H. Bero, Gulf; Frank C. Heerde, Sunoco; William L. McKee, executive secretary; Frank J. 
Meade, Texaco; James D. Wilson, Richfield; and Robert H. Slocum, Socony 
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Filmite Oil Corp., Milwaukee, and 
its three managing executives, are 
celebrating their 25th anniversary. 


Since the founding of Filmite in 
1928, the same three men have man- 
aged the company (see picture 
at right). They are L, F. Paape, presi- 
dent; A. G. Wundrow, vice president; 
and H. L. Kropp, secretary and trea- 
surer. The company was organized 
by Mr. Paape, Mr. Wundrow and the 
late A. W. Friend, who served as a 
vice president until his death in 
1940. 


Filmite started out selling oils com- 
pounded to its own specifications by 
commercial companies. But in two 
years, it was operating its own com- 
pounding plant. The company now 
markets a line of lubricants, and is 
a distributor for Union Oil’s Royal 
Triton and T5X oils. 


In 1944, Filmite purchased the W. ~ 


J. Kramer Oil Co., founded in 1904. 
All of its employes joined Filmite 
and are still with the company. 


Mr. Paape is especially proud that 
his very first customer still buys 
from Filmite. 


SINCE 1928 these three officers have operated the Filmite Oil Coip., miuwunee, 
Wis., which is celebrating its 25th anniversary. Left to right: L. F. Paape, president; 
A. G. Wundrow, vice president; and H. L. Kropp, secretary and treasurer 





Mr. Garrott 


Tom Garrott, native Missis- 
sippian and Independent oil job- 
ber of some 20 years, has been 
elected to the helm of a brand 
new jobber group—the Missis- 
sippi Oil Jobbers Assn. 

Since its organization meet- 
ing last February, the associa- 
tion has set a goal of 125 active 
members before it convenes for 
its first state convention next 
October, 

Mr. Garrott is not a novice 
in organizational proceedings— 





Tom Garrott Heads New Organization of Jobbers 


he is a past president of the 
Tunica (Miss.) Rotary Club, the 
Mississippi Automobile Dealers 
Assn., and the Alumni Assn. of 
Southwestern University. His 
term as a member of the House 
of Representatives lasts until 
1956. He is a member of the 
Agricultural and _ Industrial 
Board of Mississippi, and from 
1944 until 1948 was a member 
of the State Senate. 

Now as president of the Mis- 
sissippi Oil Jobbers Assn., he 
will help promote and better the 
position of some 165 Independ- 
ent oil jobbers in the state. 

Mr. Garrott has been a Ford 
dealer since 1934, just a year 
before he organized the Tom 
Garrott Oil Co. in Tunica, Miss. 
He is also owner of the Tom 
Garrott Tire Co., which he 


attended Mississippi State Col- 
lege and graduated from South- 
western University, where he 
lettered in football and baseball. 

He was married in 1930 and 
has two children—Kitty, who 
will graduate from Mary Bald- 
win College, Staunton, Va., this 
spring—and Tom, who is a 
sophomore at Tunica County 
High School. 








Adrian C. West has been named 
1953 recipient of the Walter D. Hod- 
son Junior Award of the American 
Society of Lubricating Engineers. Mr. 
West is research engineer with Cali- 
fornia Research Corp. 


Two veteran Shell Oil marketers 
in the Los Angeles marketing divi- 
sion recently received 30-year dia- 
mond emblems: Clarence A. Phelan, 
fuel oil department manager, and 
Frank Christensen, marketing serv- 
ice manager. 

* * - 


C. J. M. van Bergen, director, Ad- 
vance Oil and Shipping Ltd., has an- 
nounced that the company has moved 
to its permanent offices at Princes 
House, 190-195, Piccadilly, London, 
W. 1. 
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SERVICE PIN... for you too 


Chances are you’ve seen this pin. It represents 15 years of service 
with Socony-Vacuum. Six out of 10 of our salesmen and engineers 
wear them. In fact, the average length of service of all Socony- 
Vacuum representatives calling on Mobilgas stations is 17 years. 


This long experience enables your Mobilgas Representative to give 
you on-the-job help in moving your products and improving your 
service . . . through planned promotions, training of service per- 
sonnel, advice on routine business and credit procedures. 


Why not take advantage of his experience to boost your business? 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


MISSOURI—925 Grand Ave « DETROIT 42 


HIGAN—903 West Grand Bivd. « 8ST. LOUIS 8&8 MISSOURI—4140 Lindel 
TEXAS 


Magnolia Petroleum (€o., Magnolia Building 


» give you close and fast cooperation 





FOR DOUBLE DUTY... 
THE NEW GILBARCO 


M FE 4 GREAT TWOSOME MODELS 
= « « SERVE EVERY STATION NEED! 


Available in models for pumping one product 
through two outlets or two products through 
two outlets — also identical models for remote 
control dispensing. 


Mg J PLUS these versatile features found 
aayep- =scecss Coy ay only in TWOSOME Pumps: 


“oer 


D THIS BBBSALE 
THIS BBB SALE oe 


@ Occupies 40% less space than 2 single 
pumps 
Same height as single pump 
Same front-to-back dimension as single 
pump 
No widening of island necessary 
@ Increases island pumping capacity up to 
100% 
@ Serves either side of island with either hose 
@ Comes with 1 or 2 dial faces on each side 
of TWOSOME 
@ Available with or without product panel 


@ Is gracefully styled in famous Gilbarco 
manner 

@ Constructed with interchangeable, depend- 
able components as all other Gilbarco 
pumps. 























Gilbert & Barker 

Manufacturing Company 

West Springfield, Mass., 
Toronto, Canada 








